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Reader Service 


FROM THE PUBLISHER 


n this issue of Museum News, we take a look at the state of 
museums: a task that is made somewhat difficult because, 
surprisingly, so little data is routinely collected on the operations 
of our museums. Nevertheless, through scores of interviews with 
museum professionals around the country, our reporters have 
been able to assemble a compelling dossier on the health of museums. 
Andrew Decker, in the lead article, finds that museums are becoming 
increasingly innovative and skillful in dealing with the many political, 
economic, and operational uncertainties facing them. Anne Lowrey 
Bailey, in three separate reports, examines the impact of the stock 
market, local politics, and corporate mergers On museums’ operations. 
Our round table this time brings together four museum directors and 
Senator Claiborne Pell, for a discussion of the not-so-distant future. 
Lorraine Glennon takes a tongue-in-cheek look at museums’ high cost 


of doing business. And for the international report, Terry Trucco writes 


from London about the impact of Thatcherism on British museums. 
Senior Associate Editor Tracey Linton Craig assisted in compiling the 
cover story. | | 

Response to the new Museum News has been most gratifying. Some 
of the letters received early on are reprinted on page six. We have also 
begun to receive, albeit too late for this issue, letters offering 
suggestions as well as criticism of some aspects of our new format. A 
selection of those and other letters will be included next time. As we 
begin to fine-tune Museum News, we welcome your advice and 
comments. 


James G. Trulove 


The cover features a composite of images from the 
collections of seven different institutions, representing the 
various museum collection types. Pictured (clockwise from 
top left) are: Hubble Space Telescope, The Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia; orchid, U.S. Botanic Garden; scarlet 
macaws, National Zoological Park, Washington, D.C.; 
quartz crystals, National Museum of Natural History, 
Washington, D.C.; garibaldi fish, National Aquarium, 
Baltimore; Quaqua! Attaccati La! by Frank Stella, Hirshhorn 
Museum and Sculpture Garden, Washington, D.C.; Benmore 
figurehead, Mariners’ Museum, Newport News, Va. 
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Open the books after school. 


It is the best of times. Dickens. 

Dickinson. Dostoevski. Dumas. 

SUR NACE RS UC ANEEC 2 
tucked into place, but that’s okay. 
Book by book the shelves will fill, 
and you'll bein business. Retiring 
from one job to start another one 
isn’t everyone’s dream. But it’s 
always been yours. And years ago 
when you first set your goals, 
TIAA-CREF helped you find the 
best way to meet them. Now, thanks 
to your years of participation in 
TIAA-CREF, you’ve got what you 
want, a lifetime retirement income, 
and your own bookstore. And with | 
the words, Open for Business, 

you ll begin what could be the most 
satisfying chapters in your life. 


Ensuring the future 
for those who shape it.” 





TIAA-CREF can help your dreams come to life. 
For information about our retirement plans and 
other products call 1 800 842-2733. 
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LETTERS 


Congratulations! 


Dear Editor: 

I have just read through your inau- 
gural issue of Museum News and I am 
very impressed and envious. I have 
believed since I came to this organiza- 
tion that to be effective as service or- 
ganizations we must issue publica- 
tions that are of the best commercial 
standards. 

Congratulations. You’ve done just 
that. 


Donald A. Moore 
Executive Director 
Dance/USA 
Washington, DC 


Excellent work! The new format for 
Museum News is a major improve- 
ment. The contents are excellent. My 
compliments to all. 


Lee Scott Theisen 
Executive Director 
Indiana State Museum 
and Historic Sites 
Indianapolis, IN 





Congratulations on the new Museum 
News. It looks wonderful and deals 
with pertinent topics. 

Let us know if we can do anything 
to assist you and the publication. 


Dee Bennett 

Public Relations Director 

Smithsonian Institution Traveling 
Exhibition Service 

Washington, DC 


Now that the current Museum News is 
out with its new approach, handsome 
format, and interesting content, I 
know that all of you must be receiving 
many compliments on it. It represents 
a new vital expression for the AAM 
and I’m sure will reflect great credit 
on all who participated in what must 
have been a most difficult transition. 
Congratulations! 

Best wishes for your continuing 
success with future issues of the maga- 
zine. 


Otto Wittmann 
Vice-President 

Toledo Museum of Art 
Toledo, OH 


Surprisingly Affordable . . . Small Quantity Specialists 


I am writing to express my delight 
with the new edition of Museum 
News. As I think I said on the tele- 
phone, it is the first time I have read 
the magazine from cover to cover! I 
thoroughly enjoyed the topical ap- 
proach for an entire issue and the lay- 
out is truly superb. I have only the 
highest compliments for you and the 
AAM staff for bringing out such a 
splendid issue devoted to a subject 
that is of paramount concern for the 
entire museum community. 

Looking forward to reading the 
next issue. ... 


Sylvia H. Williams 

Director 

National Museum of African Art 
Washington, DC 


Your recent issue was excellent! Con- 
cise, clear articles which are pertinent. 
Keep up the good work. 


Ronald T. Reuther 

President 

Western Aerospace Museum 
Oakland, CA 
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Education in een: D.C. 





Andrew Decker a ee writer living in New York Ci | . a 
frequent contributor to ‘Art News. 
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ee dee: of peanebury | Manor in Morrisville Penn- 
_ sylvania, is past chair of the AAM Small Museum | Administrators : 


Committee. 


_ Thomas A. Livesay directs the Museum of New Mexica in 1 Santa Fe. 
Marie ( c. Malaro, an Oy specializing in art law, directs the Mu- 





3 / York Times and the Wall Street Journal. 
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CORRECTIONS 


The January/February 
1988 issue of Museum 
News is Volume 66, 
Numbers 2/3. The AAM 
did not publish a 
November/December 
issue. 


The cost of the Gene 
Autry Western Heritage 
Museum in Texas was $28 
million, not $2.8 million, 
as was reported in the last 
issue. 


By Tracey Linton Craig 


Zoo Atlanta— 
More Than Just a Name Change 


Filthy cages, animals mysteriously 
missing, and a dead elephant were but 
a few of the many problems facing the 
Atlanta Zoo three years ago. Some ani- 
mals had been sold to circuses or al- 
legedly victimized by keepers. These 
and other problems led the American 
Association of Zoological Parks and 
Aquariums to deny the institution ac- 
creditation in 1984. 

But when the accreditation team 
visited again in 1987, they not only 
accredited the zoo, citing complete 
recovery, but noted that the institu- 
tion had gone from a borderline oper- 
ation to “being close to becoming a 
first-class zoo,” according to AAZPA 
executive director Robert Wagner. 

The city, admitting it had failed in 
running the zoo properly, joined with 
a civic volunteer group—Zoo At- 
lanta—to make improvements. Tax- 
payers okayed a $16-million revenue 
bond issue, and the city turned the 
ZOo’s Operation over to a nonprofit 
entity and hired Terry Maple, who is 
credited for much of the turnaround. 
A “friends” organization raised an- 
other $9 million. Zoo membership 
rose from 3,000 to 28,360, and there 


Denizen of Zoo Atlanta. 








are now four times more trained pro- 
fessionals on staff than there were in 
1984. 

Today, the zoo is building a primate 
habitat that will house more than a 


dozen gorillas and is planning other 
naturalistic homes for its animals. 


Beyond 504: Making Culture Accessible 


When you think of dealing with dis- 
abled visitors, are wheelchair ramps 
and braille exhibit labels the first im- 
ages that come to mind? There are 
many other kinds of disabilities, and a 
variety of ways to make museums 
more enjoyable and accessible to 
those with disabilities, according to a 
new handbook and videotape cassette 
recently completed by the Smithso- 
nian Institution’s Office of Elementary 
and Secondary Education. 

Part of Your General Public Is Dis- 
abled: A Handbook for Guides in Mu- 
seums, Zoos, and Historic Houses 
outlines common disabilities—from 
cerebral palsy, vision and hearing im- 
pairment to mental illness—and offers 
suggestions that museum personnel 
can follow to reduce the number of 
barriers disabled individuals often 
face inside museums. The publication 
and accompanying videotape provide 
practical information on how to rede- 
sign programs and facilities, emphasiz- 
ing “mainstreaming” rather than sepa- 
rate programs for the disabled. 

For more information, contact the 
Smithsonian Institution, Office of Mu- 
seum Programs, Arts and Industries 
Building, Room 2225, Washington, 
DC 20560. 


At the Conservator’s Fingertips 


For the first time, conservators and in- 
stitutions in 65 countries around the 
world will have online access to a 
computerized database service that 
offers a variety of relevant informa- 
tion critical to the conservation of cul- 
tural properties. 

Funded by the Getty Conservation 
Institute, the network is the product 
of more than two years work among 
the contributing institutions, includ- 
ing extensive systems planning and 
testing. It is housed on a computer 
system operated by the Canadian Her- 
itage Information Network, which 
also provides technical support to the 
project. 

Three online databases provide in- 
formation on technical literature, con- 
servation materials, and a product/ 
supplier directory. The network also 
features an electronic mail system that 
allows colleagues to consult with each 
other, within seconds, regardless of 
geographic location. 

For details: The J. Paul Getty ‘Trust, 
1875 Century Park E., Suite 2300, Los 
Angeles, CA 90067-2561. 


Studying the Arts 


The National Endowment for the Arts 
and the Department of Education 
have teamed up to create a national 
research center to promote the study 
of performing and fine arts through- 
out the nation’s schools. With offices 
at New York University and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and a three-year 
budget allocation of $807,000, the 
center will assess arts curricula and 
work to improve instruction in visual 
arts, music, dance, and theater from 
primary grades through high school. 
“T think it’s fair to say that generally 
the arts are not taught as a basic, se- 
quential part of the curriculum in 
schools in this country,’ said NEA 
chairman Frank Hodsoll. “It is our 
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Roman portrait bust (mid-first century, A.D.) on view at Emory University in July. 


hope that we can get a better sense of 
what is the best way to teach the disci- 
pline of the arts.” 


Special Delivery from Italy for Emory 


With Roman marble busts scheduled 
to arrive from Italy for a July 1988 
installation, Emory University in At- 
lanta is preparing for what it hopes 
will be the first of many international 
cultural exchanges with the Museo 
Nazionale Romano and other major 
museums of antiquities abroad. 

The Museo Nazionale, located in 
Rome and one of the world’s largest 
archaeological museums, will send 22 
Roman marble portrait busts ranging 
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from the late first century B.C. to the 
third century A.D. The busts will be 
on display at Emory University’s Mu- 
seum of Art and Archaeology for eight 
months. 

The exchange program will allow 
the museum to serve as a host institu- 
tion for works made available from 
the wealth of material stored in for 
eign museums. In exchange for a se- 
lection of objects that will change an- 
nually, Emory will sponsor a research 
or restoration project at the source in- 
stitution. In addition, a catalogue of 
the works on loan will be published 
jointly by the university and the 
source institution. 


Report Profiles Black Museums 


A recent member survey completed 
by the African American Museums As- 
sociation points to the growing 
strength of black museums as well as 
to their current areas of need. Accord- 
ing to the report: 





_70 percent of exhibits prepared by 
black museums never travel 

88 percent report employment va- 
cancies 

60 percent have realized increased 
financial support 

63 percent conduct research and 
more than 50 percent produce publi- 
cations. 











In releasing the eagerly awaited 
Profile of Black Museums repott, 
AAMA president Harry Robinson said, 
“This is the first major effort at collect- 
ing statistical data designed to deter- 
mine just what is the state of the na- 
tion’s black museums.” 

While the survey results generally 
reflected healthy institutions, its find- 
ings also indicated that black muse- 
ums need to diversify their funding 
bases, become more systematic and 
ageressive in audience development 
efforts, develop collections policies 
and documentation procedures, and 
intensify conservation and preserva- 
tion measures. 

The report is based on a survey 
conducted by research consultant 
Harris Shettel and funded in part by a 
grant from the National Endowment 
for the Humanities. The analysis was 
derived from responses from 52 mu- 
seums located in 23 states. Forty-two 
percent of the respondents are history 
museums, 19 percent are ethnic cul- 
tural centers, 15 percent are art muse- 
ums, while 13 percent are historic 
houses or sites. 

Copies of the report are available 
by writing to the AAMA at P.O. Box 
50061, Washington, DC 20004-0061.U 
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PEOPLE 


Directorship 


James F. Sefcik was 
named director of the 
Louisiana State Museum. 
He formerly served as 
assistant director of the 
State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin in Madison. 





Patricia Blankenship 
has filled the new position 
of assistant director for the 
Washington State 
Historical Society in 
Tacoma. 


Nancy S. Perry, 
coordinator of educational 
programs for the 
Jamestown-Yorktown 
Foundation since 1985, 
has been appointed 
director of the Yorktown 
Victory Center in Yorktown, 
Virginia. 


The Space Coast Science 
Center in Melbourne, 
Florida, has a new first 
executive director, Robert 
G. Tuck. 





Carol M. Spawn has 
been appointed librarian of 
the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia. 
she had been manuscript 
and archives librarian of 
the academy since 1978. 
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Christina Orr-Cahall, 
formerly chief curator of 
art and director of the art 
division of the Oakland 
Museum, has been 
named director and chief 
executive officer of the 
Corcoran Gallery and 
School of Art in 
Washington, D.C. 





The Rockwell Museum in 
Corning, New York, has a 
new director, Arthur 
Townsend. He had been 
the director of the 
Connecticut Valley 
Historical Museum. 


Development/ 
Membership 





Thomas E. Lovejoy, 
scientific adviser to 

the “Nature” series, is 
now assistant secretary for 
external affairs at the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


Cheryl McClenney- 
Brooker has been 
appointed vice-president 
for external affairs at the 
Philadelphia Museum of 
Art. McClenney-Brooker 
represents the museum to 
its constituencies and 
funding agencies. 


Maggie Buchwald has 
been appointed director of 
development for the 
Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. Most recently 
she was director of the 
Golden Anniversary 
Campaign of the American 
Ballet Theatre. 


Kendall Hardin has 
joined the staff of the 
Tampa Museum of Art as 
director of development. 
She manages fund raising, 
marketing, and public 
relations for the museum. 





A staff member of Old 
Sturbridge Village in 
Massachusetts, William 
B. Reid, was promoted to 
assistant director of devel- 
opment and membership. 


Paula Kripaitis-Neely 
has filled the position of 
marketing and public 
relations director for the 
Science Museum of 
Virginia in Richmond. 


Archival 


The new state archivist for 
the State Historical Society 
of lowa in lowa City is 
Gordon Hendrickson. 


Cun 





David Ryan assumed the 
position of assistant 
curator of collections for 
the Albuquerque Museum 
in New Mexico. 


Marsha A. Chance was 
appointed Spanish Quarter 
supervisor and curator for 
the Historic St. Augustine 
Preservation Board in 
Florida. 


Thomas E. Davidson 
holds the new position of 
chief curator at Jamestown 
Festival Park. An historian 
and specialist in 17th- and 
18th-century British 
ceramics and the 
archaeology of the 
Chesapeake Bay region, 
he will direct the 
museum's research and 
collections program. 





Nancy Mowll-Mathews 
has been appointed the 
first Prendergast curator of 
the Williams College 


Museum of Art, Williams: 
town, Massachusetts. She 
previously was chair of the 
art department at 
Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College, Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 


Exinbits 


Guy R. Herrington was 
appointed exhibits 
preparator at the 
Albuquerque Museum, 
New Mexico. 


Education 


Barbara Jean Pepper 
accepted the position of 
manager of educational 
programs at the Detroit 
Science Center. 


The Brunnier Gallery and 
Museum of lowa State 
University in Ames hired 
Dorothy Dunn as 
education coordinator. 


Conservation 


Susanne Benda has 
joined the Kansas 
Museum of History in 
Topeka as chief 
conservator, and Pete 
Sixbey has been 
promoted to objects 
conservator. C1) 


Send personnel 
information to: Carlotta M. 
Eike, Museum News, 1225 
Eye St, NW Suite 200, 
Washington, DC 20005. 
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Your museum is constantly acquiring 
fine objects. Now there's a simple, 
effective way to keep track of » 

those objects. MasterPiece from 
Master Software Corporation. , 


MasterPiece is a collection 
management software syst 
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without a MasterPiece. 


‘Master Software Corporation a 
Z B60AAllisonville Road, Suite 309 Z 





For more information, return this coupon or Call 1-317-842-7020. 
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INTERNATIONAL REPORT 


The Welfare of British Museums 


Thatcherism Promotes Greater Self-Reliance 


By Terry Trucco 


“The first and most important thing 
is for the arts world to accept the eco- 
nomic and political climate in which 
we now operate. The objective of this 
government is to reduce the role of 
the state and expand the scope for 
private initiative, choice, and enter- 
prise.” —Arts Minister Richard Luce 
in a speech to an arts group on July 
&, 1987. 


t was a neat summation of the 

Thatcher government’s views on 

arts support, though hardly neces- 
sary given the audience. In recent 
years, museum and arts specialists 
here in London have talked of little 
else. First came the grousing, as it be- 
came clear that change was inevitable. 
Admission charges, plural funding, 
merchandising schemes, and even 
garden-variety fund raising were, for 
the most part, viewed with extreme 
distaste, tasks outside the realm of the 
museum professional. 

But attitudes throughout the field 
have changed dramatically in the last 
few years, sometimes by choice, often 
by force. These days directors talk 
easily of museum shops and corpo- 
rate-friendship plans. Museums with 
suitable buildings rent their rooms for 
photography shoots, book launches, 
and private parties. Museums are also 
sprucing up their premises, improving 
food services, and, in most cases, en- 
ergetically wooing new audiences. 

More important, museums all over 
Britain have been reevaluating their 
programs, their policies, their very 
reasons for existence. Accountability 
is the new watchword, to one’s spe- 
cialization and to one’s audience. 
Gone are the days when a museum 
felt all it had to do was exist. Educa- 
tion and outreach programs have 
sprung up in an effort to involve more 
people. 

Museum Officials are also learning 
to plan ahead, to set priorities, to em- 
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London’s Dulwich Picture Gallery. 


phasize practicalities, and to live 
within their means. Most administra- 
tors have accepted the fact that the 
days of the great socialist giveaway are 
over—forever. Elizabeth Esteve-Coll, 
the new director of the long-troubled 
Victoria and Albert Museum in Lon- 
don, coolly described herself as an ad- 
ministrator, not a scholar, in an inter- 
view shortly after taking the job. Her 
goal was clear, she added: “I want an 
organizational structure capable of 
weathering a tough economic future. 
On my tombstone I want the words 
‘She made it work.’” 

To be sure, not everyone in the 
field is thrilled with what Thatcherism 
has wrought. There’s concern over 
government efforts to encourage na- 
tional museums to sell off parts of 
their collections. Many are worried 
that scholarship and connoisseurship 
will be lost in the commercial roar. 
Some also feel that tax incentives 
need to be beefed up if corporations 


and private donors are to play a larger 
part in museum support. The biggest 
fear is that the government’s ultimate 
goal is to make museums and the arts 
totally self-supporting, though few 
think this is actually a genuine threat. 

The consensus in the field is sur- 
prisingly positive. “There is a feeling 
that there have certainly been benefits 
as a result, despite the problems that 
have been caused,” says Graeme 
Farnell, director-general of the Muse- 
ums Association. Indeed, one looks 
hard these days for an outright nay- 
sayer. “They’re there but you don't 
hear their voices raised in this cli- 
mate,” says Stephen Jones, director of 
London’s Leighton House Museum. 

One reason critics are quiet at the 
moment is the government’s new arts 
funding plan, announced in Novem- 
ber 1987, which boosts the entire arts 
budget by 17 percent over the next 
three years. This “new departure in 
arts funding,” as it was billed, is a 
boon for planning, though with the 
inevitable Thatcher fillip. “We want 
the arts to know what the govern- 
ment is going to do for them—and 
what it is not going to do,” stated arts 
minister Luce. 

The budget was good news for na- 
tional museums, which get a building 
and maintenance increase of over 20 
percent for this year alone. In con- 
trast, funding for the Museums and 
Galleries Commission, which pro- 
vides acquisition and conservation 
money for nonnational museums, 
only goes up 11 percent over the next 
three years. The message as seen by 
the museum world is that while the 
government will fund its 23 national 
museums, it is questioning the prem- 
ise of funding for local museums. 

The budget is also shaped to en- 
courage arts institutions to become 
more self-reliant in both growth and 
development. Incentive funding got a 
nod with a hefty 70-percent rise to 3 
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The Moorish Room of the Leighton House Museum, which now raises half of its operating costs. 


million pounds for the Business Spon- 
sorship Incentive Scheme, which pro- 
vides matching grants for new corpo- 
rate gifts of up to 25,000 pounds. To 
date it has helped generate some 12 
million pounds in new arts money. 
Even with that welcome boost, 
Britain’s national museums are in a di- 
cier position than those of West Ger- 
many or France, where government 
spending is truly lavish (see page 32). 
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If there is no special increase in funds, 
museums each get a grant from the 
government adjusted for the official 
inflation rate. But civil service pay in- 
creases, which apply to most national 
museum employees, have tended to 
top that. These days many national 
museums are in a situation similar to 
that of the Imperial War Museum in 
London, which uses 80 percent of its 
government grant for salaries. 
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That situation prompted the War 
Museum to initiate a voluntary admis- 
sion policy, believed to be the first 
among national museums, in 1985. 
Unlike London’s Victoria and Albert 
Museum, which has seen a 35-percent 
drop in visitors since introducing vol- 
untary admission, the War Museum 
has neither lost scores of visitors nor 
been besieged with complaints. Direc- 
tor Alan Borg thinks this is because his 
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museum is quite specialized, with lit- 
tle casual trade. 

But the general view here seems to 
be that it is Somehow less acceptable 
for the big, generalized art museums 
to charge admission than science and 
sociology institutions. Though close 
to one third of Britain’s publicly sup- 
ported museums now charge admis- 
sion (as opposed to almost 70 percent 
in the private sector) the issue remains 
emotionally charged. Glasgow, Scot- 
land, which currently supports seven 
municipal museums, wanted to 
charge admission to anyone who 
wasn't a local taxpayer, senior citizen, 
student, or unemployed. Deciding 
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that that would be too hard to police, 
they have left admission free. 

The nonnational museums number 
over 2,000 these days, with the bulk 
receiving funding from local govern- 
ment, or council authorities as they 
are known. In the past, authorities 
were often the only source of support 
for the nonnationals, but that too is 
changing. A good illustration is Lon- 
don’s Leighton House Museum, the 
Victorian home of artist Frederick 
Lord Leighton, which consists of sev- 
eral carefully restored rooms, period 
paintings, and a large collection of the 
artist's works on paper. The council 
authority supporting the museum has 
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provided funds for major building im- 
provements as well as operating ex- 
penses, but for the last year or so the 
museum has generated nearly 50 per- 
cent of its operating expenses, minus 
salaries, from corporate and private 
donations, as well as from rentals of 
its distinctive facilities. That, says di- 
rector Stephen Jones, has made it eas- 
ier to ask for additional funds. 

But the authority has to have the 
money in the first place. This year, the 
future of at least three museums, in- 
cluding the fine Manchester City Art 
Gallery, is in jeopardy because the 
government is cutting back funds to 
the big-spending local authorities that 
financed them. Last fall London’s Wil- 
liam Morris Gallery, housed in the fa- 
mous Pre-Raphaelite’s one-time 
home, was told it would either have 
to close completely or cut its staff to 
One curator, sharply curtailing hours 
and services. The staffs reaction was 
to kick up a fuss, alerting the national 
newspapers, television stations, and 
local MPs. No decision has yet been 
reached, but head curator Norah Gil- 
low was cautiously optimistic that the 
council might change its mind. “I 
think the local authority was actually 
surprised that the world does not 
want this museum to close,” she said. 

Indeed, concern over the loss of 
museums like the William Morris un- 
derscores just how important muse- 
ums have been in the last 20 years. 
Museums in Britain now attract over 
60 million visitors a year. More strik- 
ing, anew museum opens somewhere 
every fortnight. Impressive, too, is 
the growth of the independent muse- 
ums, which charge admission and, in 
some cases, are self-supporting. But 
most notable has been the change in 
thinking. Giles Waterfield, director of 
the Dulwich Picture Gallery, a private 
foundation-funded museum in subur- 
ban London, notes that the only sur- 
vival strategy for galleries like his is to 
continually raise funds. “And in the 
seventies, that simply would not have 
been understood.” CJ 


The public rallied to save the William Morris 


Gallery and its collection, including this Morris 
embroidery. 
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Sharing the curator’s vision... 


CET 
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1110 Washington Street 
Lower Mills, Boston, MA 02124 


...1s a powerful 
educational 
experience. 


177 East 87th Street, New York, N-Y. 10128 


(212) 996-2121 
Reader Service Card #5 


If China is in your museum’s tour plans, 


You need CET— 
The China Specialist 


You may already have a travel agent—one who 
has taken your members all over the world, a person 
you turn to with all your travel ideas. 


But now youre thinking of China, a country unlike 
any other you've been to, and you're concerned. 
You should be. 


The truth is, if you want a custom-designed 
China tour, you need a company with experience, 
know-how, contacts, and a presence there. 


That’s us. CET. We specialize in custom-designed 
tours and study programs in China. And we’‘d like to 
show you what we can do for you. Please give 
us a call. 


Reader Service Card #6 





(800) 225-4262 
(617) 296-0270 
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By Gretchen G. Bank 


Asian Export Art Wing 
Peabody Museum 
Salem, Massachusetts 


The oldest continuously operating 
museum in the United States, the Pea- 
body Museum will open a new, $8.1- 
million Asian Export Art Wing this 
spring. As the first American museum 
devoted exclusively to Asian export 
art, the wing will exhibit more than 
1,000 decorative and functional ob- 
jects made for export from Japan, 
China, India, Sri Lanka, Indonesia, 
and the Philippines. The Peabody was 
originally founded by the East India 
Marine Society of Salem in 1799, and 
merged with the China Trade Museum 
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And Something Added On 


of Milton in 1984, a move that greatly 
enriched the collection. 

The first museum project designed 
by the architecture firm Kallmann, 
McKinnell and Wood of Boston, the 
facade of the three-story, 27,000- 
square-foot building is of red brick, in 
deference to traditional New England 
construction, and incorporates an 
Asian-style “moon gate” at entry level. 
Other architectural features include 
several skylit galleries, notably one for 
the exhibition of precious metals, and 
a grand 40-foot circular staircase. A 
continuing capital campaign to sup- 
port both the new wing and renova- 
tions to existing buildings has raised 
$10 million to date. 








g Old, Something New 


The Walters Art Gallery 
Baltimore, Maryland 


The $6.1-million renovation of the 
28,000-square-foot Walters Art Gal- 
lery, completed at the end of 1987, 
not only restores the original 1904 
Gallery building to its former glory, 
but also places the museum in the 
ranks of the most modern of today’s 
museums. Maximum protection for 
the significant collections has been 
the focus of the renovation and up- 
grading effort, with the resealing of 
the exterior walls, and the installation 
of new systems for environmental 
controls in the storage areas, heating 
and ventilating, security, and lighting. 
One of the most sophisticated in the 
world, the lighting system combines 
natural and artificial light, and incor- 
porates light-sensing electronic de- 
vices that control the amount of natu- 
ral light in the picture galleries. 

Designed by William Adams Delano 
of Delano and Aldrich to display the 
private collection of William T. Wal- 
ters and his son Henry, the 1904 Gal- 
lery features Italian Renaissance Re- 
vival elements such as an inner court 
copied from the Palazzo Balbi in 
Genoa, a second-floor loggia, two- 
story Grandes Galeries for paintings, 
and an Armor Gallery. Renovation ar- 
chitects are James R. Grieves Associ- 
ates Inc. of Baltimore, whose work 
also includes restoration of the origi- 
nal marble steps, oak floors, decora- 
tive plasterwork, walnut wainscoting, 
and the replacement of wallpapers 
with Renaissance-style fabric wall cov- 
erings. 


Left’ The Peabody's new Asian Export Art Wing 
opens this spring. 


Right: After renovation, the Walters will control 
natural light in its 1904 Gallery. 
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Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum 
New York, New York 


Following months of controversy, 
New York City’s Board of Standards 
and Appeals has approved the neces- 
Sary variances for construction of the 
addition to Frank Lloyd Wright’s 1959 
Guggenheim Museum. The expan- 
sion, a revised design by architects 
Gwathmey Siegel and Associates, will 
provide space for the display of works 
in the permanent collection that have 
had to be stored for years. The annex 
will more than double exhibit space, 
provide a new sculpture terrace, and 
give the public access to the entire 
Frank Lloyd Wright interior for the 
first time. New spaces will house dis- 
plays of 20th-century masterworks 
and nonpublic functions that were 
previously in the original building. 
The 23,240-square-foot addition as 
designed is “similar in shape, mass, 
volume, and placement to the struc- 
ture that Frank Lloyd Wright contem- 
plated for the site,” according to Peter 
Lawson-Johnston, president of the 
Guggenheim Foundation. Faced in 
limestone, which is compatible with 
both the original museum and exist- 
ing neighborhood structures, the 
building will rise six stories above the 
present four-story annex, designed by 
Wright's son-in-law William Wesley 
Peters. Alterations from the first de- 
sign proposed by Gwathmey Siegel 
include a height reduction of 29 feet, 
a reduction in floor area of 20 per- 
cent, the elimination of a cantilevered 
section, and the use of limestone clad- 
ding in place of colored tile. Although 
the floor area reduction now requires 
the museum to move its library, ar- 
Chives, and storage facilities off-site, 
the decision was made to do so in or- 


der to support an annex design that 
was responsive to the concerns of the 
neighborhood and the architectural 
community. 0 
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lg OUTLINE OF PRIOR DESIGN 
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New Guggenheim expansion design shows response to local sight-line concerns. 
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he Curator’s Collection is an 

exciting collection of quality 
video disc exhibits, ranging from 
interactive touchscreen exhibits to 
synchronized multi-screen shows. 
The programs are produced in 
limited editions and made available 
to museums with similar audiences 
in different regions. 


AFFORDABLE 


Prices start at $9,950.00. The 
packages include the video disc, 
software, and all required system 
hardware. These low prices are 
made possible thanks to the coopera- 
tion of museum curators and various 
corporate sponsors. 


QUALITY 


Video disc technology provides both 
continual high quality images and 
proven reliability. The curators and 
sponsors overseeing the creation of 
the discs have given serious attention 
to program material quality, accuracy, 
and appeal. 


FLEXIBLE 


You can easily update or change the 
exhibits by purchasing new programs 
which are compatible with your hard- 
ware. New programs start as low as 
$2,500.00. Rental systems are also 
available for special events. 
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EXPERIENCED 


Our video disc exhibits are installed 
at major museums across the coun- 
try. Locations include the California 
Museum of Science and Industry, 

the Chicago Museum of Science and 
Industry, the California Air and Space 
Museum, and the Afro-American 
Museum of Los Angeles. 


PROGRAMS AVAILABLE: 


SPACE 

Comet Halley 

Constellations 

Planets of Our Solar 
System 

Search for Extra- 
Terrestrial Intelligence 

Viking’s 10th Anniversary 

Voyager: Encounter with 
Uranus 


Voyages to the Stars 
Reader Service Card #7 


HISTORY 
The Black Olympian 
Indians of the Southwest 


TECHNOLOGY 

Anthracite Pete’s Coal 
Mine 

Cogeneration 

The Energy Arcade 

Methane Astroride 


NATURE 
Dinosaurs 
Ice Age Mammals 


Marine Mammals 
The World of Horses 


CUSTOM DISCS 


If you have stock footage you would 
like to convert to touch screen, call 
us. We can help you to set up your 
own custom disc, specifically geared 
toward your museum. This is also the 
ideal format for information systems. 


A 





INTERACTIVE VIDEO DISC SYSTEMS 


55 North St. John Avenue, Pasadena, California 91103 
(818) 796-0331 


Reader Service Card #8 


If you're planning a 





museum travel program, 


here are 687 words 


Plan well. Because museum travel can 
take you a long, long way. 

t can make a lot oft money. It can create a 
lot of favorable attention and good will for 
your museum. It can build your membership. 

All it really takes is knowing what things 
can go wrong, and paying enough attention to 
details so they wont. 


LET’S GET A FEW THINGS STRAIGHT FIRST. 


We're not going to tell you just to book 
your trip through Swan Hellenic. 

There are a lot of decisions to be made, 
including the decision about which travel 
company to use. But before you even start 
thinking about that, you've got to do some 
important organizing. 

Who within your museum is going to be 
responsible for your travel program? Who will 
set up the pus and make the schedules? 

timately, the responsibility 
for success must be placed 
on one individual, and it 













- enough time and ability to 
make sure your museum's 
financial commitment is not 
wasted. 


PLANNING A TRIP 
IS NO VACATION. 


“S The one thing you don’t 
want to do is plana trip toa 
lace your members have no 
esire to visit. So first you must 
determine what will sell. 

Our experience suggests the 
following: 

Make the ap unique. And 
J make it tie in with your museum. 

| For instance, if you are going 

to have a big exhibit of Mediter- , 
ranean art, you might consider a 
trip to explore relatively un- 
known ruins in ancient Greece. 

Then begin planning an 
itinerary that would be difficult 
or impossible to duplicate on 
another trip. You might be able 
to arrange participation in an 
archaeological excavation, or a 
viewing of artifacts not accessible 
to the public, or some other spe- 
cial side trips. 

It is also important to arrange 
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well-thought-out lectures by creditable and 
personable guest speakers. 

In this way, you can intrigue and attract 
your well-educated, well-traveled audience— 
most of whom normally prefer to travel indi- 
vidually, rather than in groups. 


MAKE THE RIGHT MARKETING DECISIONS, 
AND YOU'RE IN BUSINESS. 


It's one thing to have a 
great product—in this case, 
a trip to the Mediter- 
ranean—and it’s another 
thing to sell it. 

o do that, you've got 
to reach and motivate the 
people youre tailoring 
your product to. You must 
prepare effective literature and get it into the 
right hands. 

If you don’t know how to do that, you 
must find someone who does. 

Above all, you have to maintain a clear 
view of what it is youre selling, and allow 
yourself enough time to promote it and sell 
it properly. | | 
Planning should begin a year 
in advance. Promotion alone for 

S_ most international trips takes at 
® y| least nine months. 


MAKE IT SOMEONE DEPENDABLE. 


: Now we get to the choice ofa 
~~ travel company. 

os Obviously, the less experienced 
_ you are at museum travel, the more 
™ youare going to have to lean on 
mm: the expertise of the company you 
choose. 












{YOU HAVE TO DEPEND ON SOMEONE. 


Sharm El Sheil - 
= 


Use these criteria to determine the 
most worthy candidate: 

How helpful are they? Do they take the 
time to explain their recommendations? Do 
they offer support services? Insurance? 
Guest lecturers? Can they handle your pro- 
motion materials? 

Ask for the names of other museums 
=, they've arranged trips for, and 
f ~s,, check out those references. 
bee) Don't be swayed by price 
SP fe alone. Your museum's repu- 
~ tation rides on the quality 
of service this company 
will provide. 
Remember, youre 
ma, trying to put together 
a Customized product that 
isn’t available anywhere else. Simply plugging 
your museum into a package program may 
not get the response you want from your 
members. 

Swan Hellenic is one of the oldest, 
largest and most respected educational tour 
companies in the world. Every year it con- 
ducts hundreds of special interest trips to 
every continent—to study art history, natural 
history and archaeology. 

For more information on Swan Hellenic 
and a list of museums we've worked with, 
contact Esplanade Tours, 581 Boylston Street, 
*M, Boston, MA 02116, (617) 266-7465. 


IANPX 
HELENIC 


a trip for your mind. 
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DISTRIBUTORS OF DOCUMENTARY 
FILMS AND VIDEOTAPES FOR EXHIBI- 
TION AND PUBLIC PROGRAMMING. 
SPECIALISTS IN NATIVE AMERICAN 
ART AND CULTURE, AMERICAN FOLK 
ART AND HISPANIC FOLKLIFE. 


NEW RELEASES: 


Lakota Quillwork: Art & Legend 


A colorful, well documented look 
at the craft of quillworking among 
the Western Sioux. American Film 


Festival Blue Ribbon winner. 28 min- 
utes, 16mm film and video formats. 


Neon: An Electric Memoir 

An engaging, entertaining sixty- 
five year review of the electric-juiced 
wiggles of neon art. An American 
Film Festival Finalist. 26 minutes, 
16mm film and video formats. 


KICKER 


A new and deceptively simple light. Its aluminum reflector kicks 
the beam to bathe whole walls with light. Remove the kicker and you 
have a dramatic slash-front spot. And it takes screw-in lamps. 
What more could you ask from one light? 
For an information kit, write on your letterhead to: LIGHTING IS 
Lighting Services Inc. 150 East 58 St., New York, NY 10155 avas arene 


Reader Service Card #9 
Reader Service Card #10 





Custom 
fabricators 
for quality 
CONSCIOUS 





designers 


and 
museums. 
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Contact: William Wordsworth and the Age of English Romanticism 

The Wall Street Journal called it “a superbly interesting show, a model even, in its tasteful design and the 
intelligent way it links words and images.” Organized by Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey in 
Newark, and The Wordsworth Trust, Dove Cottage, Grasmere, England, the exhibition was designed by 
Staples & Charles and fabricated by Exhibits Unlimited, Inc. 


Andrew Robertson 


Reader Service Card #11 
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James Madison 
(1751-1830). 





The Center State of the Union Exhibit 
July 12, 1987 through January 17, 1988 


When Madison wrote his notes on the 
Constitutional Convention, the climate was one of 
upheaval and constant change. 


When these notes came to the State Museum 
of Pennsylvania, the desired environment was 


controlled and stabilized through the use of 
GORE-TEX™ Silica Tiles. a 


THE STATE 
GORE 4 MUSEUM OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Creative Technologies 
Worldwide 


W. L. Gore & Associates, Inc., BO. Box 1550, Elkton, MD 21921 Phone: (301) 392-4440 


GORE-TEX is a trademark 
of W. L. Gore & Associates, Inc. © 1987 W. L. Gore & Associates, Inc. 


Reader Service Card #12 
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COVER STORY 


The State of Museums: 
Cautious Optimism Prevails 





he bottom line. In interviews with mu- 

seum professionals and directors, the 

phrase keeps coming up. “People have a 
sense that revenues could be more wisely 
spent and better managed,” says Thomas Peter 
Bennett, director of the Florida State Museum. 
“When one looks at the track records of uni- 
versities and museums, and of corporations 
that are going belly up, one has to wonder if 
we re doing badly.” 

How’s the health of American museums? 
Stephen E. Weil, deputy director of the Hirsh- 
horn Museum and Sculpture Garden in Wash- 
ington, D.C., says with a slightly caustic smile, 
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By Andrew Decker 


Caravaggio’s The 
Cardsharps (ca. 1594-95), 
371he X 5196 in., a 
banner acquisition by the 
Kimbell Art Museum in 
Fort Worth, Texas. 





“82.5.” As Weil suggests, it’s hard to tell. There 
is no Department of Museum Starts, though 
many museums have been building or reno- 
vating. Attendance is up widely over 1985, al- 
though 1986, with its increased domestic tra- 
vel because of international terrorism, was 
tough to beat. Collections are growing, if 
slowly, and some banner acquisitions made 
news, including the purchase by the Kimbell 
Art Museum in Fort Worth, Texas, of a long- 
lost Caravaggio masterpiece, The Cardsharps, 
for a little under $15 million. New or recently 
acquired and installed computers abound. Am- 
bitious efforts to address needs—including the 
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Common Agenda for History Museums, which 
hopes to standardize information categories 
and provide the field with something akin to a 
Union List of Collections—have been taken 
up. Institutions that had been on the ropes 
made strong comebacks, such as the South 
Street Seaport Museum in New York City and 
the New Jersey Historical Society, whose mu- 
seum was staggering along with a zero budget 
two years ago. 

With all the good news, there are cautiously 
cheery outlooks for the future. It’s a time of 
Opportunities, museum directors say, of net- 
working and cooperation, of reaching broader 





audiences and of presenting sparkling exhibi- 
tions that capture the audience’s imagination 
and programs that both educate and entertain; 
a period of better training for museum profes- 
sionals and of stronger, more focused educa- 
tional programs at the museums themselves. 
It is also a time of marketing and finance. 
Words and phrases like “entrepreneurial activ- 
ity,” “profit-centers,” “zip code sorts,” “im- 
pacting,” and “product exposure” stream out 
of directors’ mouths. The jargon comes from 
being more conscious of operations and 
money, according to several directors and mu- 


seum professionals, and from the need to run 
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museums and get funding for them in a more 
business-like manner. In two words: more pro- 
fessionalism. 

Despite the wealth and expansion of muse- 
ums, there are qualms about how the well- 
being is gained and where it is going. There are 
also brutal examples of weaknesses. (See side- 
bar on the Milwaukee Public Museum.) While 
many professionals embrace the operations- 
oriented slant and view it as a sign of maturity 
and self-reliance, to some it is overdone. 
“Boards of trustees are stocked with corporate 
types who ask directors, ‘Have you taken man- 
agement courses? Have you attended market- 
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ing workshops?’” Bennett says, and the ques- 
tioning, though sometimes reasonable, breeds 
insecurity. 

Critics of the professional-management 
school, such as Marc Wilson, director of the 
Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art in Kansas City, 
Missouri, contend that much of museums’ suc- 
cess is now seen in terms of attendance, reve- 
nues, capital campaigns, and computer us- 
age—areas where corporate standards of 
performance can be tracked. Wilson says that 
building collections, an effort usually judged 
long after a director is gone, should be the 
primary mission of a museum. (Indeed, when 
asked to name their priorities, nearly all the 
people interviewed for this article headed 
their lists with some form of development or 
operations: bolstering endowments, revenues, 
or staff levels, and upgrading collections man- 
agement and maintenance. Only two of 30 
people put augmenting their collections at the 
top of their lists.) 

The issues and concerns expressed are 
hardly new. They relate to the fundamentals of 
museums and have always existed. There are 
shifts in emphasis, however, that characterize 
the present, such as enormous concern among 
art museums about the rapidly rising market 
and attendant indemnification costs, and the 
dampening effect such costs may have on spe- 
cial exhibitions. 

By and large, however, directors feel 
squeezed for money, as always, but optimistic. 
Even so, they are skittish: corporate support is 
tightening, gifts have decreased slightly, possi- 
bly because of changes in the tax laws, Con- 
gress is debating what is and is not related to 
business income, and whether nonprofit mu- 
seums will have to pay taxes on proceeds from 
store sales, and the stock market has tumbled. 
Frank H. Talbot, executive director of the Cali- 
fornia Academy of the Arts and Sciences, says, 
“Whether you’re elitist or populist, whether 
you feel that every person should come in and 
get something of value or only those who are 
very well trained and are sensitive to what 
you're trying to put forth, museums are going 
into a tough period. There is reduced support 
from the cities, and not a bit of fat.” 


Collections Management 


One of the shared needs stressed by directors 
in various fields is in collections management 
and inventorying collections on a national 
level. The American Association for State and 
Local History is the cosponsor of the Common 
Agenda for History Museums, a project that 
calls for the standardization of cataloguing and 
computer systems among history museums. If 
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the project were to be carried through, ac- 
cording to Lawrence Tise, the association’s di- 
rector, it would encourage sharing of collec- 
tions: “Sixty to 70 percent of history museums 
have woodworking tools. In order to under- 
stand the history of woodworking in America, 
it’s not necessary to have a complete set of 
woodworking tools that each institution must 
keep track of and insure.” Tise notes that a 
similar effort in Canada—the Canadian Heri- 
tage Information Network—has been under- 
way for several years and has defined between 
500 and 600 categories of objects. 

But Harold K. Skramstad, president of the 
Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield Village, 
which has collections of over 27 million ob- 
jects, doubts that such a plan will help the 
largest museums. Their history collections are 
“too diverse, and too many institutions have 
developed their own nomenclature and sys- 
tems.” He also adds, “Museums have to get a 
lot more sophisticated in data management.” 


Conservation 


Stuart Frank, director of the Kendall Whaling 
Museum in Sharon, Massachusetts, notes that 
maritime museums, which number around 
250—though 800 institutions have some kind 
of maritime collection—are beset by preserva- 
tion problems. He mentions a windlass his mu- 
seum recently recovered from a wreck that is 
“a lump of iron worth $2,000 that could be 
restored at a cost of $30,000 a year over two 
years. It’s not like King Henry VIII’s personal 
sword.” Instead of using an expensive process 
to restore the windlass, Frank says, the Kendall 
will use a process that could take 10 to 20 
years and may not be successful. The benefit 


of the exercise, if the restoration does not 
work, will be in collecting data on the process. 

However much money is spent on conser- 
vation, there is an increased emphasis on con- 
servation planning. Terry Drayman Weisser, di- 
rector of conservation at the Walters Art 
Gallery in Baltimore, says, “It’s sort of the sur- 
vey era right now.” The change in emphasis, 
from a crisis mentality to a planning one, has 
been spurred by the Institute for Museum 
Services (IMS), according to Weisser. In 1987, 
the IMS provided $3.2 million for surveys and 
conservation work. Starting in 1986, Weisser 
says, IMS started approving funds for general 
and environmental surveys, which report on 
the museum’s environment and on the collec- 
tions in general. The following year, the same 
applicants could request funds for a condition 
survey, which is more detailed and lists objects 
one by one. In the third year, applicants could 
ask for money to conserve specific items. 

The change, Weisser says, benefits collec- 
tions as a whole: “It used to be that popular, 
pretty things would get conserved, while the 
other things would not get conserved at all.” 
Theresa Michel, a public information officer 
with the IMS, says the careful planning is part 
of an effort to spend federal money wisely. She 
notes that the priority list for nonliving collec- 
tions, such as fine and decorative arts muse- 
ums (survey of collections; survey of environ- 
ments; the training of museum staff in 
conservation; research for improved conser- 
vation techniques; and, finally, the actual treat- 
ment), has parallels in the living and animal 
collections. 
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Ethical Concerns and Deaccessioning 


Along with conservation, ethical consider- 
ations about collection and deaccessioning 
have continued to be important, with the lat- 
ter influenced by the strong art market or a 
need to focus collections. In the past five 
years, the Hirshhorn Museum has sold the 
bulk of its works outside the fields of 19th- and 
20th-century art and objects that had been 
deemed redundant or of secondary quality. 
The sales were part of an effort to focus the 
Hirshhorn’s collections and have netted about 
$3 million, according to James Demetrion, the 
Hirshhorn’s director. The proceeds are used 
for acquisitions. 

The art market’s strength over the past year 
led to the Art Institute of Chicago’s selling or 
offering at auction paintings that were “super- 
fluous or of secondary quality” to other works 
by the same artist in the museum’s collections, 
according to Richard Brettell, Searle curator of 
European paintings and sculpture. Brettell said 
the sales were not out of the ordinary because 
the AIC has periodically deaccessioned works 
ever since the institution was founded. Among 
the paintings sold at auction was Claude 
Monet’s Nympheas (Water Lilies), which sold 
at Sotheby’s New York last November for $3.3 
million. Unfortunately, the auctions took place 
following the stock market crash, and several 
works, including Paul Cézanne’s House on the 
River, failed to sell. (The Cézanne was esti- 
mated at $2 million to $3 million, and bidding 
reached only $1.8 million.) Before the sales, 
Brettell said, the AIC had insisted on high re- 
serves, Of minimum acceptable bid prices, in 
lieu of withdrawing the artworks from the auc- 
tions. The résérves, he said, were used to pro- 
tect the institution from letting the paintings 
sell for too little. 

Ethical considerations are also shaping col- 
lections. The Smithsonian’s department of an- 
thropology will be returning pillaged human 
remains to the Blackfeet Indians of Montana, 
according to Doug Owsley, an associate cura- 
tor with the department. The remains were 
pillaged from an active Blackfeet grave site in 
1892. The Blackfeet tribe became aware of the 
remains in 1985, when the Smithsonian sent 
letters to approximately 225 tribal organiza- 
tions notifying them of the institution’s hold- 
ings of skeletal remains from various areas of 
the country. Owsley says that his department 
needs to do further research before returning 
the skulls—Blackfeet tribal representatives, 
with whom he has been in touch since 1985, 
requested the additional research to ensure 
that “only Blackfeet remains were returned. 
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They did not want a mixing up of the spirits.” 
Owsley says the Smithsonian returns skeletal 
remains when they were “taken from an active 
cemetery without permission” or when some- 
one can trace a “direct descendent relation- 
ship” to the remains. 

The question of ethics is being considered, 
slowly, by the AAM, which is rewriting its code 
of ethics. Patterson B. Williams, director of ed- 
ucation at the Denver Art Museum and cochair 
of the AAM’s Professional Standards and Prac- 
tices Committee, says that the AAM’s past code 
of ethics has not provided a mechanism for 
sanctioning “either a museum or an individ- 
ual” in cases of ethical wrongdoing, a situation 
that will need to be corrected in the new code 
of ethics. Developing such a code—and pro- 
viding sanctions that give ethics teeth—is diffi- 
cult, Williams says, because “ethics aren’t im- 
mutable.” In some cases, actions now seen as 
unethical had previously been both acceptable 
and commonplace. 

One of the issues in ethics that continues to 
crop up is that of property considered part of a 
nation’s heritage. (Or a people’s heritage, as in 
the case of the Blackfeet Indians.) This sum- 
mer, the government of Turkey sued the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art to reclaim allegedly 
illegally excavated and exported antiquities 
from the sixth century B.C. The Metropolitan 
acquired the gold and silver objects, said to be 
worth $1.7 million, through gifts and pur- 
chases in the 1960s and 1970s, according to 
Turkey’s complaint. The Metropolitan has de- 
nied any wrongdoing and is trying to keep the 
property. 

The issue of cultural patrimony was ad- 
dressed in another way this summer when the 
United States Information Agency announced 
prohibitions on the import of pre-Columbian 
artifacts from the southwestern region of El 
Salvador (see Museum News, January/February 
1988). Although the ban was not retroactive, 
and thus would not have had an effect on Tur- 
key’s action against the Metropolitan had there 
been a similar ban governing Turkish antiqui- 
ties, it underscored the increasing importance 
given to ethical, and legal, considerations in 
the museum world. 

In an effort to address a cultural patrimony 
issue limited to within the boundaries of the 
United States, the AAM Council, at its January 
meeting, adopted a policy regarding the re- 
patriation of Native American ceremonial ob- 
jects and human remains from museum collec- 
tions. Drafted and recommended to the 
council by an ad-hoc task force appointed in 
September 1987 by AAM President Robert 
Macdonald, the policy presents some princi- 
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ples to guide museums as they consider re- 
quests by Native American groups for repatria- 
tion of cultural and human skeletal materials. 


A New Emphasis on Operations 


One of the most significant and most com- 
monly discussed shifts in museums is a move 
toward greater emphasis on operations, fund- 
ing, and serving the public: in a sense, a move 
from elitism to populism or, according to crit- 
ics, from scholarship to management. The shift 
has been taking place over a number of years 
but has been gaining momentum, according to 
virtually all sources. The change is evident in 
increased development and marketing staffs 
(or a greater use of consultants), attempts to 
increase attendance through marketing strate- 
gies, more administrative training on all levels, 
and a slowness of museum boards to appoint 
new directors for fear of having a scholar who 
can’t raise money for increasingly complex in- 
stitutions. 

Many museum directors praise the shift. 
They claim that it makes museums more effi- 
cient, more responsive to the public’s needs, 
has led to beefed-up educational program- 
ming, and has led curators to be more aware 
of, and involved in, aspects of the museum 
outside research and scholarship; altogether, a 
broadening of museums’ and their staffs’ soci- 
etal roles that benefits the public. 

Critics, however, contend that the emphasis 
On Operations diverts curators’ attention from 
their scholarly and curatorial responsibilities 
and has led to a lessening of the quality of 
museum shows. They cite the prominence of 
entertaining “blockbuster” shows, which may 
be crowd- and corporation-pleasers but may 
have little educational value. 

The change is seen as far down the line as in 
museum studies programs. Candace Matelic, 
director of the Cooperstown graduate pro- 
gram in history museum studies, says that the 
Cooperstown program has been undergoing 


adjustments to focus on a broader, more com- 
prehensive approach to understanding all 
facets of museology: the program is graduating 
students not only into historical societies and 
small museums, as in the past, but art muse- 
ums as well. The program is now focusing on a 
“museum study core of conservation, museol- 
ogy, and academic studies,” and graduates are 
expected to leave with a grounding in all areas 
of museum work, including “administration, 
collections management, education, and re- 
search. So if they were going to work as a 
curator, they would have knowledge and re- 
spect for education, and if they’re in educa- 
tion, they would have knowledge and respect 
for administration. . . . All those things are nec- 
essary, and none is better than any other.” 

Matelic says that there is also an emphasis on 
practical skills. Aside from learning to work 
with computers and audiovisual equipment, 
she notes that “writing and public speaking are 
both being emphasized very strongly, popular 
writing as well as research writing.” Students 
are required to “take a research paper and turn 
it into a magazine article and other more popu- 
lar forms of communication.” 

The training is largely welcomed in the mu- 
seum community where management-training 
seminars, another facet of the increasing pro- 
fessionalism among curatorially oriented mu- 
seum personnel, are becoming more and more 
common. “I’m afraid to say our profession 
generally does not recognize the need for 
training in administrative skills,” says Tise, a 
situation he says is changing. And Wayne Ran- 
dolf, who is agricultural specialist at Colonial 
Williamsburg but was speaking as president of 
the Association for Living Historical Farms and 
Agricultural Museums (ALHFAM), says, “Over- 
all, we’re becoming, and have had to become, 
more savvy, and running our museums in a 
more responsible and business-like manner is 
part of that.” 

The business-like aspects include reducing 
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costs through personnel cuts and increasing 
income, largely by trying to attract more visi- 
tors and charging admissions fees, and generat- 
ing support through development programs. 
John Wilmerding, deputy director of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C., 
notes that until 1978, his institution had only 
one person in the development office. Since 
then, the development department has in- 
creased its staffing and budget significantly, 
and in 1983, the gallery created an office for 
corporate relations. 

Another means of adding to endowment 
revenues is through museum stores. Beverly 
Barsook, executive director of the Museum 
Store Association, says that the association had 
membership growth of 14 percent last year. 
“More and more museums are Opening shops. 
The growth rate has been good over the past 
five years, but this year was bigger than ever. 
[The shops] remain very small businesses gen- 
erally. The tighter funding gets, the more mu- 
seums turn to revenue-generating [ventures] 
to meet the shortfall.” 

Part of that shortfall comes from increased 
audience attendance, which in turn makes it 
easier to get corporate support for exhibitions. 
The larger the audience—with museums as 
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with television shows or newspapers—the 
greater the market that will be receiving a cor 
poration’s message: we help enrich your life 
by supporting this exhibition. (Several mu- 
seum directors have noted a long-term swing 
away from corporate philanthropy to corpo- 
rate support.) 

Being able to work with corporations has 
led to a tendency for museums to become cor- 
porate themselves in expression and goals. 
Randolf says, “To acquire adequate funds [for 
exhibitions], to meet our goals and ambitions, 
we need to conduct ourselves in a more busi- 
ness-like manner because we go to corpofa- 
tions for money. They are more sympathetic 
to another like community than to someone 
they’re not sure is going to use their funds 
wisely.” 

Plying the corporate trade, and using the 
corporate world’s methods, has worked well 
for the South Street Seaport Museum in New 
York City. Nearly bankrupt two years ago, it 
has since retired a short-term debt of “several 
million dollars,” according to Peter Neill, presi- 
dent of the museum since 1985. Neill’s efforts, 
noted a colleague who describes him as “the 
PT. Barnum of museum directors,” included 
building connections to the city of New York, 
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commercializing the Seaport, and establishing 
contacts with Wall Street, which abuts the Sea- 
port area. 

The museum is unusual in that it has a 99- 
year lease, signed in the late 1970s, from New 
York City on a five-block area. After entering 
financial partnerships using state, federal, and 
private money, the museum parcelled out the 
land among itself and a number of commercial 
enterprises: together with the South Street Sea- 
port Corporation, the museum is a lessor to 
over 20 restaurants and fast-food stands and a 
number of shops that use 270,000 square feet 
of space. 

Neill says some critics view the Seaport as 
too commercial—the shops and restaurants 
have more square footage than the museum 
itself—but contends that the museum is grow- 
ing and will, in time, outstrip the commercial 
activity. He says that the balance between mu- 
seum and commercial activity is simply “a 
question of scale. People don’t have problems 
with a museum store or a museum restaurant,” 
or catalogues or branch stores. He adds, “And 
the history of South Street was always com- 
merce, and why can’t we acknowledge that?” 

Neill also popularized Seaport Magazine, 
which now takes ads and is distributed in Pan 
Am Shuttle terminals in Washington, New 
York, and Boston, moves that broaden “our 
educational mandate.” He adds, “I don’t really 
think it’s entrepreneurial. I think it’s a commit- 
ment. . . to building audience.” Museums have 
charters, Neill says, that include educating the 
public. “For a museum to have an education 
office of one or two people” and docents and 
a newsletter isn’t enough. “It should be much, 
much more aggressive than that. It’s an equally 
important activity as the curatorial side.” 

There are now three exhibits at South 
Street, a three-fold increase over the years be- 
fore Neill’s tenure. The growth, Neill Says, 
shows the “normal museum activity” amidst 
the restaurants and bustle. But even curators 
are viewed differently; Neill says he views all 
departments as “profit centers, including cura- 
torial. | also consider every curator part of the 
development office, so there’s a kind of ac- 
countability. ... Curators are asked to create 
and manage their own budgets and argue for 
them and sustain them.... They get daily 
[computerized] reports so they know what 
problems there are, so if they’re heading to- 
ward a deficit they can correct.” 

The Seaport is far from the only institution 
that relies on business tools to shore up its 
health. Robert Wagner, executive director of 
Oglebay Park and executive director of the 
American Association of Zoological Parks and 


Aquariums, says, “Zoological parks are aware 
that they must become competitive in the 
mind of the public. They must catch the pub- 
lic eye for support.” The competition, says Co- 
lonial Williamsburg’s Randolf, is for the pub- 
lic’s leisure time. John C. Plytnick, president of 
the Western Railway Museum in Suisun City, 
California, and president of the Association of 
Railway Musems, says that public relations is 
important enough that the only paid profes- 
sionals doing work for the museum come 
from an outside public relations firm; all other 
staff work on a pro bono basis. 


Marketing Surveys and the Blockbuster 


One of the goals of publicity is to generate 
attendance revenues, and to get visitors 
through the doors museums are increasingly 
relying on marketing surveys. The surveys 
identify the target audience, and institutions 
then develop, either on their own or through 
Outside agencies, advertising or public rela- 
tions strategies to appeal to the audience. The 
audience information also helps institutions 
tailor their exhibitions and educational pro- 
grams to suit their visitors. Interest in attract- 
ing large audiences and increasing gate receipts 
was spurred over the last decade, directors say, 
when they realized the amount of attendance 
income that can come from special, or so- 
called blockbuster, exhibitions. 

One of the benefits of targeted exhibitions, 
according to Douglas R. Noble, chairman of 
the Memphis Park Commission, which over- 
sees several cultural institutions, is that they 
“make museums more responsive to the pub- 
lic at large,” a great benefit, he says, because 
museums have become “more accountable to 
the public they serve.” As Randolf, like many 
others, says, “Museums are no longer the small 
community attic and curiosity houses that 
they were not too long ago.” 

On the downside, “There is a pitfall, and 
that is of always trying to please the public,” 
according to Noble. Though “as long as you’re 
not prostituting yourself just to get people run- 
ning through the museum, or [in a situation] 
where the content and purpose [of the exhibi- 
tion] are of questionable quality,” a director is 
only helping the museum. 

While other directors expressed concern at 
compromising their museums’ missions as 
well, most view the popular, blockbuster exhi- 
bitions as educational but with a high gloss. 
Roger Mandle, director of the Toledo Museum 
of Art, says that although there may be some 
lowering of standards in the educational qual- 
ity of exhibitions, more often “directors are 
using more enlightened methods of getting 
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their messages across. You could cite isolated 
examples of poor judgment, but that’s not an 
industry trend.” Neill says, “Museums must be 
an attraction... . . Disney is entertainment [be- 
cause] it’s a shallow level of substance. There’s 
nothing wrong with that at all, but a museum 
should want to have exhibitions with a much 
deeper level of substance.” Neill says he is fully 
committed to building audiences, which he 
terms “the single most important problem that 
we have in the museum community—unwill- 
ingness to acknowledge responsibilities to our 
audience, which should be as big and as broad 
as possible.” 

But large, high-gloss, audience-broadening 
and revenue-generating special exhibitions 
present another drawback, according to 
Wilson. “Special exhibitions are very impor 
tant and a component of institutional life. On 
the whole they’re good, but they’ve simply 
gotten out of control.” The reliance on the 
exhibitions for revenues, Wilson says, under- 
mines the importance of museums’ permanent 
collections, which he says are, or should be, 
the cores of all museums. 

Art museums may be facing limits on special 
exhibitions. Wilmerding said that insurance 
and indemnification costs, which have risen as 
dramatically as the prices of art, may make 
special exhibitions of high-valued works pro- 
hibitively expensive. But the scenario “isn’t all 
doom and gloom. I do think that we may have 
gotten into. . . doing—I won't say the easy ex- 
hibitions, but the ones that have an obvious 
built-in glamour of major name status. We're 
doing them because they presumably have 
some scholarly benefit and their subjects are 
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artists who haven’t been looked at for some 
time.” Increases in the art’s value, and the con- 
comitant costs of insurance and indemnifica- 
tion, Wilmerding says, will “force everybody 
to be a little more inventive and ingenious in 
what areas of art we turn to [for exhibitions] 
and be a little bit more creative in digging out 
those areas that may not be as value-laden but 
are every bit as interesting in terms of public 
interest and bring something to the fore.” 
Wilmerding adds that the innovations can take 
a number of forms, “whether it’s using perma- 
nent collections more creatively or looking at 
areas other than the most breathlessly fashion- 
able stuff on the market.” 


Director Vacancies 


The increase in business orientation affects 
museum directors as well. With the increasing 
complexity of museums and the roles of direc- 
tors who must be both connoisseurs and mas- 
ters of the balance sheet, major art musems 
have been having a difficult time filling direc- 
torships. At a panel discussion last October 
that was sponsored by the Art Dealers Associa- 
tion of America, Robert T. Buck, director of 
the Brooklyn Museum, listed the roles that mu- 
seums directors now must play: art historian, 
curator, connoisseur, educator, part-time psy- 
chiatrist, critic, executive, labor negotiator, 
diplomat, insurance manager, shop manager, 
restaurateur, personnel manager, raconteur, 
community leader, “and, in some cases, archi- 
tect and zoning expert,” as well as a person 
familiar with art and tax laws and with planned 


giving. 
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The number of directorships open at art 
museums peaked at 24 in January 1987 and 
didn’t drop below 17 during the year, accord- 
ing to Millicent Gaudieri, director of the Asso- 
ciation of Art Museum Directors. One of the 
reasons for the high percentage of openings— 
Gaudieri says the AAMD has averaged about 
15 to 18 openings during the past two years— 
is the complexity of a director’s job. “If corpo- 
ration heads had to do everything we have to 
do,” Gaudieri says, “they wouldn’t do their 
jobs, either.” 

Gaudieri adds that while the number of 
Openings has not increased drastically over the 
past few years, it now takes museum boards 
nine to 10 months to fill the slots. 

Other reasons for the openings, according 


to Wilmerding, include a “generational transi- 
tion which began with the retirement, about 
10 years ago, of prominent directors like Sher- 
man Lee and Otto Wittmann,” who had not 
groomed a middle echelon of deputies to take 
over. Wilmerding and Tracy Atkinson, the re- 


cently retired director of the Wadsworth Athe- 


neum in Hartford, Connecticut, have received 
a grant to study the question. Wilmerding 
notes that “local circumstances often have cre- 
ated many of the vacancies,” including con- 
servative, out-of-date boards that are narrow- 
minded or not well balanced, or positions at 
museums that “haven’t worked out tables of 
operations.” 

Aside from major art musems, the turnover 
is not especially high. Douglas Noble’s 1987 








As part of the 1985 study by Mark D. Schus- 
ter, Supporting the Arts: An International 
Comparative Study, the distribution of in- 
come sources of 32 arts institutions from 
eight different countries was compared. 
From this microlevel, the institutions form 
three groups reflective of their countries’ 
funding practices: the American institu- 
tions, characterized by very high levels of 
earned income and private donations and 
correspondingly low levels of government 
support; the Canadian and British institu- 
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tions with moderate levels of earned in- 
come and some private donations; and the 
institutions from the remaining five coun- 
tries with very high levels of government © 
subsidy. The eight art museums included in 
the sample reflect this overall pattern ex- 
cept that the Swedish and West German 
museums show a level of private support 
atypical of their countries. 

The following graph illustrates the fund- 
ing profile for eight museums on a country- 
by-country basis in fiscal 1984. 
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thesis, “An Exploratory Study of Turnover 
Among Museum Directors and Some Implica- 
tions for Innovation,” said that the average 
length of service among museum directors, 
between 1977 and 1987, was seven years. He 
adds that the rate of turnover, calculated 
through statistical formulas, is lower than for 
other professional groups but is higher than 
among “managers, Officials, and proprietors.” 

Regarding administrative ability, Noble 
noted that science museum boards often hire a 
president, who works on long-range planning 
and is visible to donors, while directors are 
more operations-oriented. 


Museum Boards 


Just as the requirements of directors have 
changed, so have some museum boards. 
Thomas A. Livesay, director of the Museum of 
New Mexico, says directors are facing boards 
“that are demanding more and more in a busi- 
ness-like fashion, [it] is a wrath that museums 
have brought on themselves, and it’s to the 
good. So many directors are ill-equipped to 
handle the multitude of changes in the mu- 
seum field. The museum is not the quaint little 
repository it was 20 to 30 years ago. It’s a 
hustle-bustle business.” 

But Wilson contends that boards are more 
concerned with publicity and profit than with 
building important collections. He agrees that 
museums must be run efficiently, but says that 
boards are increasingly composed of business- 
men who “are there more for status than any- 
thing else.” These boards encourage unwieldy, 
top-heavy administrations in museums, often 
wanting to establish organizational tables like 
those of banks. Wilson says, “The business of 
an art museum is art, and it is not measured by 
the bottom line. It cannot be reduced to a ta- 
ble of financial figures that can be skimmed in 
five minutes.” A museum’s bottom line, he 
says, should not be its financial statement “but 
the quality and scope of the collections on dis- 
play and the programs that are instituted.” 

The problem, as Wilson sees it, is that some 
museums tend to develop a skewed sense of 
priorities and become dependent on moving 
people through the halls while neglecting their 
primary purposes. 

Harry Parker, director of the Fine Arts Muse- 
ums of San Francisco and until mid-1987 direc- 
tor of the Dallas Museum of Art, however, says 
his museum’s “immediate priority is balancing 
our budget,” which has suffered in the past 
five years from declining public support and 
government and grant money in real dollars, 
despite increasing membership, and shop and 
restaurant income. He mentions increased sala- 
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ries, insurance costs, and professional fees— 
lawyers, accountants, direct-mail advisors—as 
stumbling blocks to a balanced budget. The 
Nelson-Atkins, with an endowment of $58 mil- 
lion, is more fortunate. 

But while museums that rely heavily on gov- 
ernment support—the Louisiana State Mu- 
seum, which has had significant lay-offs in the 
past two years, as well as San Francisco’s and 
Milwaukee’s—are dearly struggling to balance 
their budgets, other museums are tightening 
their belts, also. Crawford Lincoln, president 
of Old Sturbridge Village in Massachusetts, 
says, “We're cutting back on some aspects of 
our marketing that we don’t feel have contrib- 
uted as much as they should have, notably the 
electronic media where we haven’t gotten the 
return per dollar that we'd like to see.” Lincoln 
adds that Sturbridge may cut back its hours of 
operations. “There is very little slack... . No 
one is living in fat city these days.” 

Despite a sense of wealth at some institu- 
tions, and despite the amount of construction 
and the ever more ambitious programs, muse- 
ums, as always, need more money. Their 
needs grow to consume the money they have 
and contract to fit the shortfalls. But the recent 
growth and refinements indicate a strong na- 
tionwide interest in entertainingly educational 
institutions. Parker says, “I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if the mid-1980s will be perceived as a 
great period for museums.” He cites the prolif- 
eration of museum wings, physical expansion, 
and dramatic increases in operating budgets 
and attendance. Parker adds, “I wouldn’t be 
surprised if there isn’t a shake-out.” His prog- 
nosis may be wrong, but his concern is hardly 
unique. CL) 


This data was compiled 
from a survey conducted 
in conjunction with the 
publication of the 1988 
Official Museum Directory. 
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By Anne Lowrey Bailey 


Meltdowns, Massacres, 


As the Stock Market Goes, How Go Museums? 


seum Officials across the country and 

sent them scurrying to compensate for 
potential losses in income from private gifts 
and endowment. 

Museum officials said that the market’s melt- 
down had slowed year-end giving and gifts of 
securities, and, for museums dependent on en- 
dowment income, had forced some hiring 
freezes and other economy measures. 

Experts predicted that giving to museums 
might drop as much as 10 percent, but that the 
stock market’s drop would not have a disas- 
trous effect on museums. 

“We are very concerned, since many of our 
gifts, especially the large ones, come in the 
form of appreciated stocks,” said Salvatore Ci- 
lella, director of the Columbia Museum in 
South Carolina. “That is where the crunch will 
come.” 

“We were working hard before, but now 
we’re working even harder in order to make 
up for rough times,” noted Thomas J. Sanders, 
vice-president of development for the Field 
Museum of Natural History in Chicago, which 
is finishing up a capital drive that raised $42.2 
million. 

Museums with endowments faced some im- 
mediate challenges. At the J. Paul Getty Mu- 
seum and Trust, the endowment only sank 
from $3.1 billion to $2.9 billion, because the 
museum had sold most of its stock before the 
market’s nosedive. Still, the drop was sudden 
enough to cause the museum to impose a two- 
month hiring freeze and “to do some fine-tun- 
ing on the expense side,” according to Joseph 
Kearns, the trust’s vice-president and treasurer. 

A 10-percent drop in the $60-million en- 
dowment of the Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art 
in Kansas City has led officials there also to 
delay filling staff vacancies. “We'll have to re- 
place that endowment income with new gifts 
or retrench in our budget,” said Michael S. 
Churchman, director of development. 

Churchman fears that the effects of the 
stock market’s drop may be felt especially 
early within the museum’s business council, 
which was created in 1986 with 127 corporate 
members and annual dues of $2,500. He said 
that membership renewals have been coming 


0 ctober’s stock-market plunge shook mu- 


more slowly than expected for that group, and 
that the museum “isn’t making wonderful pro- 
gress” in recruiting new members, either. 

As a result of these factors, the Nelson- 
Atkins has put off plans to raise the prices of its 
membership levels. 

Most individual donors were unwilling to 
discuss the ways the stock market had affected 
their philanthropic plans. But a major patron 
of the San Diego Zoo, Joan E. Kroc, whose late 
husband built the McDonald’s hamburger 
chain, was reported by the Los Angeles Times 
to have lost $200 million in the crash. 

And James Forbes, deputy director for de- 
velopment of the Fine Arts Museums of San 
Francisco, said one of his major donors had 
indicated she would not be able to give as in 
the past because of her stock-market losses. 
“We think that uncertainty about what the 
market will do next is affecting giving more 
than what the market has done already,” he 
said. 

Many Officials said their fund-raising efforts 
have not yet been affected by the market's 
drop. “The new tax law and the market crash 
will both have an impact on us,” said Robert R. 
Macdonald, director of the Museum of the City 
of New York and president of AAM. “But it’s 
too early to tell just what that impact will be.” 

“We don’t feel an impending sense of 
doom,” said Margaret M. Maxwell, director of 
development for the Children’s Museum of In- 
dianapolis. 

While Maxwell acknowledged that the mu- 
seum was receiving far fewer gifts of stocks at 
the end of 1987 than it had at the end of 1986, 
she noted that last year her museum raised $12 
million toward a two-year, $13-million capital 
campaign goal. 

In November, just two weeks after the mar- 
ket’s drop, the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
even managed to get a $10 million gift from a 
Wall Street financier. Henry R. Kravis pledged 
the money to help complete a $51-million, 
five-story wing that is the last major compo- 
nent of the museum’s master expansion plan. 

Experts estimate it may take as long as a year 
for the market’s drop to percolate through the 
economy and affect individual, foundation, 
and corporate giving to museums. 
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According to Getty Trust 
Treasurer Kearns, the Getty 
Museum is curbing 
expenses. Pictured is the 
main peristyle garden with 
museum facade. 











Development Director 
Churchman reports that 
the Nelson-Atkins Museum 
of Art is feeling the pinch, 


j | too. Pictured is the 

f museum’s south facade. 
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CORPORATE GIVING RELATED 
TO CORPORATE PROFITS 


Source: Marts and Lundy Inc. 
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Lawrence B. Lindsey, a Harvard University 
economist who studies giving patterns, ana- 
lyzed giving patterns to all charities in the six 
years since 1960 in which the market dropped 
by more than 20 percent. He found that in 
each instance, giving actually went up during 
hard times. 

However, in the case of very wealthy do- 
nors—those most likely to give large amounts 
to museums—the news may not be so good, 
Lindsey said. The market’s plunge would hurt 
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top-income donors twice as much as other in- 
dividuals, he said, and predicted that gifts from 
that group would drop by 10 percent. 

Giving to museums also could be affected 
by what some economists call the “soup 
kitchen effect”’—the tendency of donors to 
give more to relief efforts during hard times. 

B. Burr Gibson, chairman of a large fund- 
raising consulting firm, said that giving from 
individuals correlates most closely with 
growth in personal disposable income (see 
chart). He predicted that Black Monday would 
do no more than slow growth in gifts from 
individuals. However, he predicted that giving 
from corporations and foundations will drop, 
since their contributions budgets do follow 
the market. 

Despite the financial uncertainty, most offi- 
cials said they had no plans to delay capital 
campaigns or change their fund-raising strate- 
gies as a result of the stock market’s drop. 

“We must move as confidently and aggres- 
sively as ever, or we'll find ourselves beaten,” 
said Edith H. Falk of Donald A. Campbell and 
Co. Inc., a fund-raising consulting firm that ad- 
vises several major museum Campaigns. But, 
She joked, “On the other hand, I wouldn’t 
hold a major event for Wall Street bankers and 
stockbrokers right now, either.” 
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When a Museum Is Held Hostage 


hey call it the Wednesday Morn- 
ing Massacre. 

The event in question began 
when the Milwaukee County Board 
Finance Committee held a seemingly 
ordinary session in October 1986 to 
resolve the budget of the Milwaukee 
Public Museum. 

But by the time the meeting was 
over, the county board members had 
voted to hold hostage one-fourth of 
the salaries of the museum’s three top 
Officials. 

The county would pay the salaries 
after October 1, 1987, if the museum 
officials could show the board they 
had achieved a significant increase in 
revenues from private sources. 

“That’s a real challenge,’ one of the 
supervisors said, according to an ar- 
ticle in the Milwaukee Journal. “If 
they want their jobs they will have to 
raise that revenue.” 

“That would be the first revenue 
they raise,” said another, and the com- 
mittee members were reported to 
have laughed. 

County officials probably aren't 
laughing anymore. Although the mu- 
seum’s directors did succeed in raising 
annual earned income to $1.4 million 
in 1987—double what the museum 
earned in 1984 and triple its 1980 
level—that goal has been achieved at a 
terrible price. 

Since the public humiliation of the 
Wednesday Morning Massacre, the 
museum’s three top Officials and a 
number of curatorial staff members 
have resigned, as have the directors of 
the Milwaukee zoo and parks. 

At issue is the extent to which pub- 
lic museums can increase the portion 
of private support within their budg- 
ets without compromising their edu- 
cational missions. 

Tensions had been escalating be- 
tween the county and the museum for 
some time before the Wednesday 
Morning Massacre occurred. 

County executives have been eager 
to reduce the burden placed on 
county taxpayers by the museum. For 
example, supervisors have proposed 
eliminating county support for the 
museum’s scientific program, as a 
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means of pressuring the museum to 
shift that financial burden to other 
governmental agencies, such as the 
University of Wisconsin system. 

They have also suggested selling 
state lottery tickets at the museum. 

If an editorial in the Milwaukee 
Journal denounced the lottery pro- 
posal as “rank and offensive,” the fis- 


cal problems underlying such sugges- 


tions are nonetheless real. Milwau- 





County executives proposed selling lottery tickets 
at the beleaguered Milwaukee Public Museum. 


kee’s core industries are hemorrhag- 
ing as a result of international compe- 
tition. The city’s population is drop- 
ping: Milwaukee has slipped from the 
nation’s 12th- to 18th-largest city over 
the past dozen years. Milwaukee's in- 
creasingly poor population has be- 
come progressively less able to care 
for what is ranked as one of the na- 
tion’s five or six top natural and cul- 
tural history museums. 

Because the city has been losing its 
tax base, the museum’s ownership in 
1975 transferred from city to county. 
But the county has faced rising pres- 
sures to pay for the city’s general, 
medical, and educational needs in ad- 
dition to supporting the museum. 

The museum also has been deeply 
affected by federal and state budget 
cuts. On the other hand, M. Kenneth 
Starr, the museum’s former director, 
has resisted what he calls “pressure to 
become Disneyland, to carnivalize, to 
become a theme park.” 

“We want excitement without sell- 


ing souls,” he says. 

Underlying these conflicts is the 
museum’s duplicative governance 
structure, which is geared to public, 
rather than private, support. Starr 
must contend with three governing 
boards: the county board, the muse- 
um’s trustees, and the Friends of the 
Museum, a volunteer group that has 
stoutly resisted pressures to raise 
money for the museum’s endow- 
ment, programs, or capital needs. 
“Each board has its own agenda,” he 
says. “It’s like working in a bowl of 
oatmeal.” 

Since the “massacre,” the museum 
has worked even harder on its mar- 
keting efforts. Admission revenues in 
1987 rose 50 percent to $850,000, 
due to higher fees and attendance. 
The museum has begun charging fees 
for children’s classes at the museum 
and in Milwaukee schools, and for 
loans of films and other audiovisual 
materials. The Friends of the Museum 
group has provided $150,000 to hire a 
marketing director and fund raiser, 
but its offices still resist the creation of 
an endowment. An endowment, they 
fear, will allow the county to back out 
of paying for basic operating expenses 
and thus would detract from efforts to 
raise money for programs. 

Still, the museum is clearly at a 
crossroads. Word of the Wednesday 
Morning Massacre has spread through 
the museum world. As a result, Mil- 
waukee may have trouble attracting a 
highly qualified director. And until re- 
cently, the search committee did not 
include a museum professional. 

The museum’s staff has been offi- 
cially cut by three but 20 vacancies 
have gone unfilled for several years, 
due to a county-imposed hiring mora- 
torium. 

Despite these efforts, in 1988 the 
county expects the museum to bring 
in $800,000 more in private revenues 
than it did in 1987, a feat that Thomas 
Fifield, president of the museum's 
board, called “virtually impossible.” 

Says Starr: “No matter how hard we 
try, each year we are pressed to do 
more. We have gone as far as we can 
go.” LJ 
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The High Cost of a Permanent Loan 


rate “merger mania” has spelled a 
curator s crisis. 

At stake for the director of Omaha’s. 
Joslyn Museum of Art are three out- 
Standing collections of art of the 
American West. Those collections, 
valued at $28.8 million, have been on 
“permanent loan” to the museum 
from the Internorth Corporation 
since the mid-1960s. 

The permanence of that loan evap- 
orated in 1986, when Internorth’s 
management was taken over by the 
Houston Natural Gas Co., its name 
changed to Enron, and the restruc- 
tured company’s headquarters trans- 
ferred to Texas. 

The departure of the corporation’s 
top officers ended decades of mag- 
nanimous support by Internorth for 
the Joslyn. “The new corporate offi- 
cers live in Houston. There’s no rea- 
son why they should care about Ne- 
braska, or the history and art of this 
region, said one observer. 

Enron has tried hard to be gener- 
Ous, given its new situation. It has 
_ converted the most important of the 
three collections, valued at $14 mil- 
lion, into an outright gift to the mu- 
seum. Robert says the Maximilian- 
Bodmer collection comprises a 
“unique and irreplaceable” group of 
paintings by Carl Bodmer of early ex- 
peditions up the Platte River that are 
important to the art and history of Ne- 
braska and the Great Plains region. 

But Enron’s new officers feel they 
must sell the remaining two collec- 
tions for their fair market value. 

That has put pressure on Robert to 
raise funds to retain the very collec- 
tions that have long made the Joslyn a 
cultural jewel of its region. 

“We have learned there’s nothing 
permanent about a permanent loan,” 
says Robert sadly. He adds: “Museums 
ought to be converting permanent 
loans into outright gifts as quickly as 
possible.” 

The museum’s trustees have until 
February 15 to raise the $4.4 million 
in gifts and pledges needed to secure 
the Alfred Jacob Miller collection, 
considered the finest group of 


F: Henry Flood Robert, corpo- 
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sketches and paintings by the artist of 
expeditions up the Missouri River. Be- 
cause Miller painted at about the same 
time as Bodmer, the group naturally 
complements the first collection. The 
Miller paintings, too, are considered 
irreplaceable parts of the region’s cul- 
tural heritage. 

But the museum has given up al- 
most all hope of retaining the third 
collection, Artists of the Western 





The Joslyn: in jeopardy of losing valued 
collections? 


Frontier, which includes paintings by 
37 artists that range from Remington 
to Russell, valued at $8.8 million. The 
corporation now is accepting sealed 
bids for that collection, with a mini- 
mum bid of $5 million. 

Internorth’s metamorphosis has 
had other implications for the Joslyn 
as well. In 1979, the corporation had 
established the Internorth Art Foun- 
dation with a $1.7-million grant, to be 
paid over 10 years. That endowment 
created the Joslyn’s Center for West- 
ern Studies and four curatorial posi- 
tions to enable scholars from around 
the world to visit and study the West- 
ern art collections. 

Now, once the collections are sold 
and the endowment expires at the 
end of next year, that fund, now the 
Enron Art Foundation, will quietly 
cease to exist. 

The Internorth Foundation itself, 
now rechristened the Enron Omaha 
Foundation, has undergone stringent 
cutbacks. This year it expects to 


award $1 million in grants, down 
from a peak of $3.3 million in 1985. 
While Enron Omaha continues to 
have a warm relationship with the 
Joslyn, its grant-making powers are 
nonetheless severely curtailed. 

Robert is encountering mixed suc- 
cess in his efforts to develop new 
sources Of support. He has restruc- 
tured his board of trustees with eight 
prominent corporate chief executive 
officers and an important philanthro- 
pist in the region in an effort to build 
much-needed fund-raising clout. 

But the new board took an unex- 
pected turn at its November meeting 
when it decided to consolidate six 
museum positions into three, includ- 
ing that of the director of develop- 
ment and the director of public affairs. 

The museum will raise money, the 
board decided, according to the ex- 
ample set by the Omaha Zoo, which 
has garnered millions through a suc- 
cessful membership campaign. 

The problem, fund-raising experts 
say, is that the zoo has 151,000 mem- 
bers and the museum, 5,000. “Unfor- 
tunately, it’s totally unrealistic to think 
the museum can raise the money it 
needs using the zoo’s methods,” says 
Arthur C. Frantzreb, a fund-raising 
consultant who has advised the mu- 
seum in the past. “The two institu- 
tions are just different critters. And the 
sad thing is, the money is there, in 
Omaha, to be raised. It’s very private, 
very conservative money, but it’s 
there.” 

Finally, the state’s own economic 
problems, caused by the farm crisis, 
also are aggravating the Joslyn’s finan- 
cial problems. State auditors recently 
reinterpreted ambiguous language in 
its 1969 sale and use tax law to impose 
the 5.5-percent tax on the state’s non- 
profit organizations. As a result, the 


Joslyn has been forced to pay the state - 


$35,000 in back taxes, penalties, and 
interest. It will also have to pay a sales 
tax if it buys the Miller collection, 
bringing the final price to almost $4.7 
million. 

“We are getting munched!” says 
Robert, laughing a little hysterically. 
“Munched! Munched!” 0 
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COVER STORY 


Museums: 
Twenty Minutes into the Future 


hen Museum News convened its sec- 

ond round table discussion on “Muse- 

ums: 20 Minutes into the Future,” par- 
ticipants met on Capitol Hill in a hearing room 
arranged through the offices of round table 
participant Senator Claiborne Pell (D-RI). Join- 
ing the senator to discuss what the immediate 
future holds for America’s museums were 
Ellsworth Brown, president and director of 
the Chicago Historical Society; Linda Bantel, 
museum director for the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts in Philadelphia; and Mar- 
tin Harwitt, director of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution’s National Air and Space Museum in 
Washington. American Association of Muse- 
ums President Robert Macdonald moderated 
the discussion. 


Robert Macdonald: A few years ago there was a 
Commission on Museums for a New Century, 
which looked ahead fifteen or twenty years. 
This morning we’d like to look ahead to the 
next six or 12 months to determine what is- 
sues are on the front burner for America’s mu- 
seums. Martin, what is your view? 

Martin Harwitt: All science and technology 
museums have a dual responsibility: first, to 
educate the public about the historical devel- 
opment of technologies and their impact on 
our lives, and second, to show the scientific 
and technical principles that underly the oper- 
ation of the equipment on exhibit. Some mu- 
seums stress principles, others history. No two 
museums are exactly alike. All museums, how- 
ever, share the responsibility of public educa- 
tion, a need that has become increasingly im- 
portant. Recent counts show that roughly half 
of the Ph.D.s awarded in technological areas in 
this country go to students from abroad. This 
suggests a lack of awareness by the American 
public of technology’s role in our cultural heri- 
tage and standard of living. 

Macdonald: One challenge is interpreting the 
history of science and technology. 

Harwitt: Yes, and in order to provide this 
service, museums have to grow. As long as 
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“Personally, | think 
there’s no reason in 
the world why 
museums shouldn't 
charge reasonable 
admission fees, and | 
think that this would 
not have a substantial 
negative effect on 
attendance.’ 

Sen. Claiborne Pell 
(D-R.I.) 


science and technology advance as rapidly as 
they have in the past, a science museum that 
doesn’t grow quickly loses its importance to 
the public. It cannot fulfill its educational role. 
Such growth requires adequate funding. We 
have to construct buildings because there are 
more items to exhibit, and many of the arti- 
facts are much larger than they used to be. The 
tax laws must provide adequate incentives for 
individuals as well as for corporate donors. 
This is probably the single most important 
way in which government can aid museums 
right now. 

Macdonald: Senator Pell, what are the chal- 
lenges you see for America’s museums in the 
near term? 

Sen. Claiborne Pell: I see the challenges from a 
legislative viewpoint—having worked with 
the arts and humanities endowments since 
their establishment—and as a former director 
of a museum, Fort Ticonderoga on Lake 
Champlain in New York. Funding is always the 
big question. No matter how much money is 
available, a museum always wants a little 
more—and this is perfectably understandable. 

It is true that the tax laws probably do not 
give the same encouragement to private dona- 
tions as they did before. On the other hand, 
we should remember that ours is the only 
country in the world where gifts to museums 
and private charities have been deductible 
from one’s income. Since many museums in 
the world are certainly the equal of our own, 
we should bear in mind that there is more than 
one way to sustain a fine museum operation. 

One of the most critical short-term prob- 
lems facing museums is the need for better 
conservation of collections. I also know from 
my work with the World Monuments Fund 
how important it is that countries share 
knowledge about the preservation of our in- 
ternational architectural heritage. 

Another museum issue is certainly the sala- 
ries paid to professional staff. For example, | 
believe these salaries are generally lower than 
those paid to teachers with the equivalent 
amount of education. 
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Macdonald: Do you see any possibility for 
review of the tax law as it relates to individual 
giving? 

Pell: In all candor, there appears to be little 
prospect that the Congress will restore pre- 
vious tax treatment of two items that are of 
particular concern to the museum commu- 
nity: the deductibility of appreciated property 
and the deduction of charitable gifts by those 
who do not otherwise itemize deductions. 
The rationale, after all, for the overall Tax Re- 
form Act of 1986 was that deductions and 
credits would be reduced in exchange for 
lower marginal tax rates. I think that there re- 
mains a strong reluctance to reverse that 
course and begin to restore the deductions 
and credits that were limited, reduced, or elim- 
inated in 1986. 

This reluctance on the part of the Congress 
is strengthened by the continuing problem of 
our federal budget deficit. Provisions that 
would lose revenue and worsen the deficit are 
unlikely to be viewed with favor right now. At 
a minimum, sponsors would have to come up 
with an offsetting source of new revenue. 

Harwitt: Senator, you raise a number of im- 
portant points, including that of the salaries of 
museum scholars. The Smithsonian has just 
completed a study that identifies exactly the 
same problem. The second is preservation, 
and the Smithsonian is now trying to hire a 
conservator. But we also need to conduct re- 
search in order to conserve these artifacts— 
many of them, particularly in technology, are 
of entirely new materials—like Teflon, where 
we have no long-term conservation experi- 
ence. Research is expensive, and the Smithso- 
nian does not charge admission. In a time of 
constant budgets, we therefore depend on the 
public to provide us with funding. And I think 
the only place where we actually have an op- 
tion then of raising the money for those sala- 
ries, for that conservation and preservation, is 
by public donations. 

Pell: Personally, I think there’s no reason in 
the world why museums shouldn’t charge rea- 
sonable admission fees, and I think that this 
would not have a substantial negative effect on 
attendance. 

Macdonald: Ellsworth, what do you see as 
the major museum-related issue this year? 

Ellsworth Brown: It seems to me that there is 
an increasing pressure in this country for pro- 
fessionalism in museums. And mostly we see it 
in conservation, which is not just a question of 
professionalism, but of saving stuff. It also has 
to do with the kinds of exhibitions we mount, 
the marketing we do, and the kinds of educa- 
tional programs we run. It isn’t just that we 
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“Over the last several 
years, it has struck 
me that the major 
challenge facing us is 
that of the 
governance of our 
institutions.’ 

Robert Macdonald 
President 

American Association of 
Museums 





“The difficulties that 
we face are in part 
the result of a lack of 
focus and a lack of 
specialty.’ 

Ellsworth Brown 
President and Director 
Chicago Historical 
Society 





need more money; it’s that there are other 
things driving those needs rather than just ex- 
pansionism or wanting more staff or brighter 
exhibitions. 

Macdonald: Is there a feeling that museums 
are going to become so desperate to maintain 
their current level of operation that their 
search for money begins to cloud their judg- 
ment, their sense of mission to take care of 
their collections? 

Harwitt: Certainly in our technology muse- 
ums that’s the case. When we mount an exhi- 
bition we usually look around for a donor or 
two. I’ve come in and inherited a number of 
exhibitions that are going to go up in the next 
few years which are already partially com- 
pleted and which probably should not be 
stopped because donors have invested quite a 
lot of money in them, but which we have, to 
some extent, lost intellectual control of. And 
in our case it’s not always to a corporation; it 
can be, for example, a government agency that 
would like to publicize an important contribu- 
tion to aerospace technology, or aerospace 
ventures, where we don’t really ask the impor- 
tant questions about the current impact of 
those technologies, of those developments, on 
what we are actually doing. 

Macdonald: What about the pressures in 
maintaining the current level of operation? 
Over the last several years, it has struck me 
that the major challenge facing us is that of the 
governance of our institutions. How do we 
ensure that our boards are reflective of the in- 
stitution, of the community’s needs? 

Linda Bantel: The challenge, at least from my 
point of view, is to bring the board and the 
staff together toward a common goal. That’s 
difficult when boards are made up of volun- 
teers who, no matter how well intentioned, 
often attend only board meetings and perhaps 
a very limited number of other committee 
meetings. And so part of our challenge is to 
educate them, to keep them aware of the 
changing needs of the visiting public and the 
ways the professional staff is trying to re- 
spond. 

Brown: Your political eyesight is far better 
than mine, Senator. Do you see anything like a 
cultural agenda within the presidential race? 

Pell: No, not at the present time, and I regret 
this very much indeed. I think back to the 
previous presidents—many of whom had sig- 
nificant agendas for the arts. Johnson, Carter, 
and Nixon all made it very plain that they en- 
dorsed the work of the endowments. Johnson 
signed the legislation establishing them in 
1965; Nixon appointed a strong advocate for 
the arts, Nancy Hanks, and supported budget 
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increases; Carter had Joan Mondale and Living- 
stone Biddle—both passionate advocates for 
culture. | 

Brown: Is it too late, or is there any way to 
inject this into the campaign? 

Pell: No, it is not too late—the election is still 
a year away. But, I cannot stress enough how 
much the future of our federal cultural agen- 
cies will depend on the unequivocal support 
of the next president. As I have said already, it 
was very clear where each one stood up until 
1980. Now, after seven rather listless years, it is 
doubly critical to have a candidate with clearly 
articulated views on the future of federal sup- 
port for culture. 

Macdonald: The scrutiny currently being 
given by the House, and that later will be taken 
up by the Senate, regarding revenue-produc- 
ing activities of nonprofits and the UBIT (Un- 
related-Business Income Tax) is causing great 
unrest in the tax-exempt community. This 
comes just as institutions, such as museums, 
have increased their earned income activities 
to compensate for flat federal support. Do you 
foresee legislation resulting in more taxation of 
nonprofits’ earned income getting anywhere 
in 1988? 

Pell: First we must remember we are in a 
situation in which the tax-writing committees 
of the House and Senate are looking for every 
possible way to increase revenue without rais- 
ing tax rates for individuals or corporations. 
Under the compromise deficit reduction plan, 
the Congress must find $11 billion in new rev- 
enue for this fiscal year and another $17 billion 
for FY 1989. 

Given that requirement, I would not be at 
all surprised if the operations of nonprofit or- 
ganizations came under scrutiny as possible 
sources for new federal revenue—and the 
business, revenue-raising operations of non- 
profit organizations could very well be a target 
of the tax-writing committees. 

In some instances, as you know, the unre- 
lated business activities of nonprofit organiza- 
tions have aroused antagonism from for-profit 
businesses, which view the nonprofit opera- 
tions as unfair competition. That antagonism 
could lead Congress to tighten taxes on the 
business functions of nonprofits. 

My advice would be that nonprofits should 
keep their revenue-raising, business-like activi- 
ties within reasonable bounds, and avoid di- 
rect competition with for-profit businesses. 
When it comes to tax policy, it’s always best to 
have few enemies and many friends. 

Macdonald: The crisis in leadership in muse- 
ums today—we have a good number of major 
art museums without directors at this point— 
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“As long as science 
and technology 
advance as rapidly as 
they have in the past, 
a science museum 
that doesn’t grow 
quickly loses its 
importance to the 
public.”’ 

Martin Harwitt 

Director 

National Air and Space 
Museum 





“*.. . [A]rt museums 
are perceived as very 
social places and 
there’s tremendous 
pressure to perform, 
to have frequent large 
exhibitions, to have 
splendid social 
gatherings.’ 

Linda Bantel 

Museum Director 
Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts 


arises in many cases because of misunder- 
standings between the chief executive officer 
and the governing board. 

Brown: Why is it chiefly in art museums? 

Macdonald: Much more pressure is placed on 
art museum directors. 

Bantel: I think you’re right. I don’t know 
about historical societies, but art museums are 
perceived as very social places and there’s tre- 
mendous pressure to perform, to have fre- 
quent large exhibitions, to have splendid social 
gatherings. Museum directors are usually pro- 
moted to those positions partly because of 
some sort of scholarly achievement. And they 
are expected to maintain that scholarly 
achievement; yet at the same time they’re sup- 
posed to create social extravaganzas and bal- 
ance budgets. They also have to preserve intel- 
lectual continuity, direct educational 
programs, and make sure that they are creating 
collections that will be valid in the future. 

Brown: I’d like to go back to something that 
was brought up about the difficulty of main- 
taining the status quo. I would posit that 
maybe we ought not try any more to maintain 
the status quo and that maybe our problem is 
in trying to do so. Every time we talk we list a 
range of demands—education, collecting, so- 
cial status. The difficulties that we face are in 
part the result of a lack of focus and a lack of 
specialty. If we indeed were willing as individ- 
ual institutions to pick one or two things we 
could do well instead of four or five things we 
don’t do easily any more, we would be much 
more successful. We would find that we have a 
niche, that our public appeal might be more 
focused, and perhaps more easily achieved. 
We would find that pressures on us are some- 
what less than they would otherwise be. 
Maybe what’s wrong is the status quo. 

Harwitt: When you look back at the last year, 
the two short-term developments that will 
have the greatest impact are the change in the 
tax law and the October stock-market crash. 
Both will have an immediate effect on how we 
go about bringing in the funding that we de- 
pend on. That is going to be the major prob- 
lem in the next couple of years. 

Macdonald: Being an optimist, I’d like to 
think that museums can target the many un- 
der-served audiences out there. I don’t mean 
necessarily serve them at a profit—unless that 
profit is to fulfill our mission. If we can figure 
out how to serve those groups-and still stay 
true to our institutional goals, then I think 
we'll somehow escape this dark cloud. We'll 
be able to go through these difficult times in- 
tact—and still retain the respect of the wider 
community. U 
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Designer Boulders and 


Museums’ High Cost of Doing Business 


in the wildly escalating costs of running 

a museum over the last decade. Three 
closely related factors stand out as the key 
causes of these increases: professionalization 
of the industry, increasing consumer sophisti- 
cation, and more ambitious programming. 

To be sure, some things simply cost more in 
1988 than they did in 1978. The Brooklyn Bo- 
tanic Garden reports that a five-foot flowering 
Japanese cherry tree cost $4.15 a decade ago; 
the same tree costs $12.30 today. A six-cubic- 
foot bale of peat moss back then was $3; now 
it’s $6. The cost of maintaining a 45-animal 
working carousel from the 1920s at the Chil- 
dren’s Museum in Indianapolis has risen in 10 
years from $15,000 to $25,000 annually. 

Labor and insurance are the most inflation- 
ary components of museums’ operating budg- 
ets. A “labor-intensive” industry, museums typ- 
ically spend 60-75 percent of their budgets on 
labor costs (and employee benefits—which 
have increased an average 8-10 percent a year 
in the last five—add about 23 percent to the 
cost of salaries). Liability insurance for an insti- 
tution like the Exploratorium in San Francisco 
has risen from $9,281 in 1981 (for $5.5 million 
in coverage) to $75,388 in this fiscal year (for 
$11 million in coverage). In the case of prop- 
erty insurance, art museums have been partic- 
ularly hard hit by higher premiums as they’ve 
seen the value of their permanent collections 
increase. 

But inflation doesn’t tell the whole story. 
Although it costs more to feed an animal in a 
zoo today than it did in 1978 (food costs have 
roughly doubled), the fact is that most zoo ani- 
mals are eating better now. The Atlanta zoo 


S omething more than inflation is at work 


‘spends $1,120 a year to feed one of its gorillas 


a balanced diet consisting of Purina Monkey 
Chow, peanuts, apples, oranges, bananas, col- 
lard greens, carrots, raisins, and dried cow’s 
milk. The Monkey Chow—a scientifically de- 
veloped dietary supplement—wasn’t available 
10 years ago. 

The need for museums to compete with 
other forms of entertainment for the con- 
sumer’s time and money has meant a costly 
emphasis on high technology. The Children’s 
Museum of Indianapolis, the largest of its kind 





in the world, recently spent $100,000 to pro- 
duce an “interactive” video that enables chil- 
dren to “speak” with children from other 
countries around the world on seven video 
monitors in the museum. Ten years ago the 
museum most likely would have purchased a 
film on the subject for $200 and projected it in 
a mini-theater. Videos, in the words of Bob 
Jenkins, director of operations and husbandry 
for the National Aquarium in Baltimore, are 
“the craze in exhibitry right now.” It’s an ex- 
pensive craze. A high-quality 5’ x 5’ graphic, 
including color photos, depicting a concept 
that takes place in the natural world, can be 
produced for $3,000-$5,000. A video in the 
same space will cost four times as much— 
about $12,000-$20,000. 

The consumer’s demand for verisimili- 
tude—in zoos and aquariums, for instance— 
carries a high price tag. “With the advent of 
the ‘cageless zoo,” says the National Aquari- 
um’s Jenkins, “there has been a renaissance in 
the industry. There’s been a shift in emphasis 
from ‘look at that funny fish’ to ‘look at that 
neat habitat.’ People’s standards are higher, 
and the habitat has to look the way it’s sup- 
posed to look.” Accordingly, when the Na- 
tional Aquarium was building its newly 
opened Children’s Cove, it spent $500,000 to 
build a replica of an Atlantic coral reef in its 
330,000-gallon tank. Thirteen years ago, a sim- 
ilar, though much smaller (40,000-gallon tank) 
reef cost around $12,000. The Children’s 
Cove also boasts hand-sculpted rock work, 
which took five men four weeks to build and 
cost $65,000. 

Art and history museums, too, face a height- 
ened demand for sophistication—and the con- 
comitant expense—in the shows they mount. 
The Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibi- 
tion Service (SITES) reports that in 1977 a 
modest photo-panel exhibition like its Folk 
Baroque in Mexico could be rented by a mu- 
seum for a four- to five-week run for $225, 
including 50 copies of the catalogue. Today a 
similar exhibit could not be rented for under 
$3,000. A 1977 SITES exhibition, The Treas- 
ures of Cyprus, which was shown at the Art 
Institute of Chicago and the Los Angeles 
County Museum (and was considered, with 
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Monkey Chow 


178 objects, to be a medium- to large-sized 
show), was available for a $4,500 rental fee. A 
current show of similar scope, From Ebla to 
Damascus: The Art and Architecture of An- 
cient Syria, (277 objects), rents for $58,500. 
These increases can be partially attributed to 
more advanced technology (climatized vans, 
not in use in 1977, have increased transporta- 
tion costs tenfold) and insurance companies’ 
demands for special packing and couriers for 
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priceless objects. But most exhibitions are 
now accompanied by more and better pro- 
duced scholarly and educational materials, 
which means increased labor and material 
costs. 

In short, museums are simply doing more— 
and doing it better—than they used to. As 
Eileen Rose, acting director of SITES, says, 
“Museums have entered show business.” Such 
an entry doesn’t come cheap. U1 
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The Hermitage Museum in 
Leningrad sent Titian’s 
San Sebastian (ca. 1575- 
76) to the National Gallery 
of Art in Washington, D.C.., 
to herald the Reagan- 
Gorbachev summit. 








TRENDS IN . . . ART MUSEUMS 


Soviet-American 
Cultural Exchanges 


The Russians Are Coming—and the Americans Are Going 


erious artists have been known to be- 
lieve that only art can save the world. 
Who knows? With the recent cultural 
exchange agreements between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, at the very least 
art could well stave off Armageddon for a 
while. 
The Cold War between the two countries 
had thawed enough by the mid-1970s so that 
works of art were being exchanged between 


the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
and Russian museums. But then came Afghani- 
stan and the subsequent chill in relations, put- 
ting an end to most exchanges until the agree- 
ment signed by President Reagan and Soviet 
President Mikhail Gorbachev at the Geneva 
summit in November 1985. In that agree- 
ment’s Program of Cooperation, plans were 
laid “for the exchange of art exhibitions of 
equal quality” between museums of the two 


By Henrietta Wexler 


The National Gallery will 
send El Greco’s Laocoon 
(ca. 1610) to the 
Hermitage in honor of its 
2doth anniversary in 1989. 
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Grain Harvest, by Natalia 
Goncharova, included in 
the SITES-organized 
Russia, the Land, the 
People, which opened in 
October 1986 in 
Washington, D.C. 
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countries. 

The summit in Washington, D.C., in Decem- 
ber 1987 highlighted the resumption of cul- 
tural exchanges. To coincide with the event, 
the Hermitage in Leningrad sent to Washing- 
ton’s National Gallery of Art Titian’s Saint Se- 
bastian. In exchange they were promised the 
National Gallery's Laocoon by El Greco, 





which will be shipped to the Hermitage in 
time for its 225th anniversary celebration in 
1989. Both the Titian and the work by El 
Greco deal with punishment. The symbolism, 
if any, in the exchange of these two remark- 
able portraits of human suffering is left for So- 
viet and American viewers to ponder. 

After the Geneva agreement, the first major 
art exchange opened at the National Gallery of 
Art in May 1986. From the Hermitage in Lenin- 
grad and the Pushkin in Moscow came 41 im- 
pressionist, postimpressionist, and early mod- 
ern paintings, described by National Gallery 
director J. Carter Brown as “some of the finest 
examples of impressionism to early modern 
painting anywhere.” 

Another early show that hewed closely to 
the spirit of exchanging “art exhibitions of 
equal quality” was the SITES-organized Rus- 
sia, the Land, the People: Russian Painting 
1850-1910, which opened in October 1986 at 


the Renwick Gallery in Washington and trav- 
eled afterwards to Chicago and Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. In that exchange, the United 
States sent to the Soviet Union New Horizons: 
American Painting 1840-1910. 

The 64 paintings in New Horizons, repre- 
senting the works of 35 American artists, will 
tour the Soviet Union until May 1988, starting 
at the Tretyakov Gallery in Moscow and going 
On to museums in Leningrad and Minsk. Fund- 
ing was provided by PepsiCo and the Armand 
Hammer Foundation. 

It is not only the large museums like the Met 
and the National Gallery that are engaged in 
these olive-branch exchanges. The Toledo Mu- 
seum of Art (TMA) received the Hermitage’s 
Holy Family with Angels by Rembrandt (1645) 
in exchange for its Agony in the Garden by El 
Greco. The Brandywine River Museum in 
Chadds Ford, Pennsylvania, also participated 
in the program by sending An American Vi- 
sion: Three Generations of Wyeth Art in ex- 
change for Three Soviet Artists: Boris Ugarov, 
Tair Salahov, and Dimitri Bisti. The three- 
generation Wyeth show was seen by Soviet 
audiences in Leningrad and Moscow during 
the winter of 1986 and the spring of 1987, 
while the three Soviet artists were shown at 
Brandywine from February to April 1987. 

Dutch and Flemish Paintings from the Her- 
mitage will be on view at the Met in New York 
and at the Art Institute of Chicago during 
1988, in New York from March 26 through 
June 5, and in Chicago from July 9 through 
September 18. In return, an exhibition of the 
same number (51) of French impressionist and 
postimpressionist paintings from the New 
York and Chicago collections will be sent to 
the Hermitage. The masterpieces from the 
Hermitage will include works by Rembrandt, 
Rubens, van Dyck, Hals, van Ruisdael, and Jor- 
daens. Most of the paintings have not been 
seen Outside the Hermitage since the 18th cen- 
tury, when Catherine the Great amassed her 
magnificent collection. 

Despite the official expiration date of De- 
cember 1988, plans for more exchanges under 
the Geneva agreement reach into the 1990s. In 
1990, the Soviets will send to the Met in New 
York and to the Art Institute of Chicago a 
group of paintings by French masters, from 
Poussin to Matisse, in exchange for a selection 
of medieval art. 

These are exciting prospects for museum 
staffers and museum visitors in both countries. 
With plans for exchanges reaching into the 
mid-90s, we may have a chance to find out 
whether art can really save the world—at least 
in our time. LJ 
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TRENDS IN . . . ART MUSEUMS 


Film and Video Surveyed 


By Wendy A. Stein 


with films since the days of the silent 
screen; they participated in the “golden 
age” of television, and have enthusiastically 
joined the video revolution. A recent survey 
has measured this interest in cinematic arts. 
The Program for Art on Film, a joint venture 
between the Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
the J. Paul Getty Trust, last year undertook a 
comprehensive survey of the production, use, 
and distribution of film and video in over 500 
museums. The response rate was nearly 50 
percent to the 63-item questionnaire. Accord- 
ing to the survey, 53 percent of art museums 
regularly or occasionally produce films and 
videos; 86 percent show film or video in gal- 
leries or auditoriums; 46 percent acquire and 
keep film or video programs; and 40 percent 
are involved in film and/or video distribution. 
Most museums (53 percent) often make do 
with lean resources, for many of the producers 
are relatively small institutions making videos 
on low budgets. As for exhibition, that such a 
high number (86 percent) show films indicates 
the importance of museums as a major cine- 
matic market. The biggest surprise is distribu- 
tion, where few would imagine that as many 
as 40 percent of the museums responding 
could undertake this ancillary activity. Most, 
however, distribute video, not film, and these 
are usually produced by the museum. 


A merican museums have been involved 


Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
Richmond, Virginia 


The numbers on distribution were impressive: 
500 films and 150 videotapes distributed by 
the museum to a Virginia-wide network of 
member nonprofit institutions. The catalogue 
of documentaries on art and related subjects 
may be the largest offered by any art museum 
in the country. 

The coordinator of tours has initiated an in- 
novative film exhibition program: a film re- 
lated to a temporary exhibition is shown, fol- 
lowed immediately by a gallery tour that takes 
interested members of the film audience to the 
temporary exhibition, and finally to the per 
manent collections, directly relating the mate- 
rial in the film to the art on the walls and in the 

gallery rooms. 
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“ Action!” 


Museum of Modern Art of Latin America 
Washington, D.C. 


Supported by the Organization of American 
States, the museum displays the art and culture 
of Latin America and creates video programs 
for distribution in North and South America. 
In 1986 the museum produced a television se- 
ries in Spanish that was broadcast first in Vene- 
zuela, and then in other South American coun- 
tries. Although excerpts have appeared in the 
United States, the series awaits its debut on 
North American television. 


Long Beach Museum of Art 
Long Beach, California 


This small California museum is unusually ac- 
tive in the field of video art. Its video annex 
produces 30-50 tapes a year, including three 
cable television series. Its collection of video 
art tapes is probably the largest on the West 
Coast. Since 1974 it has been exhibiting video 
art on a regular basis. 

The annex is a complete video production 
and post-production studio, creating videos 
both about art and artists and as art. Its largest 
project is “Arts Review,” a series for Los 
Angeles-area cable. Its facilities are also open to 
artists working on commission. L] 


Drawing by Ziegler 
©1986, The New Yorker Magazine, In 


The Program for Art on 
Film seeks articles, 
bibliographical citations, 
filmographic information 
on films about art, and 
printouts of film holdings 
of art museums. Contact 
Program for Art on Film, 
980 Madison Avenue, New 
York, NY 10021. 
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IF YOURE LOOKING 
FORA 
NEW DIRECTOR, 
PROFIT FROM OUR 
EXPERIENCE. 


Established in 1972, 
Opportunity Resources for the 
Arts is the oldest executive search 
firm specializing exclusively in the 

nation’s cultural institutions. 


Some of the organizations for 
whom we have recently conducted 
searches include: 


ree your members 
from the drudgery of 
commuting and discover 
mass transit in Travel Plans 
style. Let us custom design 
your tours to distinctive 
worldwide destinations. 
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Gi: by inter- 
nationally renowned 
experts, your members will 


experience travel that is 
intellectually enriching and 


_| Albany Museum of Art (GA) 


(J) Cheekwood Botanical Gardens 
and Fine Arts Center 

(| Contemporary Arts Center (LA) 

() The Dixon Gallery and Gardens 

(J The Equitable Foundation 

_] Litchfield Historical Society 

_] The Muny (MO) 

_} Museum of Science and 
Industry (FL) 

_} Rhode Island Philharmonic 
Orchestra 

_] The John and Mable Ringling 
Museum of Art 

(J Sierra Nevada Museum of Art 

() Tacoma Art Museum 

|) Telfair Academy of Arts 
and Sciences 

|) The University of lowa Museum 
of Art 


Perhaps you too could profit from 
our experience. To find out more 
please contact Freda Mindlin, 
our President. 
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culturally exciting. 


Consult Travel Plans to 
redefine mass transit the 
civilized way. 
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Anniversaries Pay Off 


A Chronicle of Successes 


By Alvin H. Reiss 


hen the Newport Harbor Art 

Museum Officially concludes 

its 25th-anniversary celebra- 
tion on June 25 with a “Goodbye 25 
Years, Hello Next 25 Years Ball,” 18 
months will have passed since the an- 
niversary year began with a black tie 
“Silver Solstice Ball.” Between De- 
cember 1986 and June 1988 this 
small, lively museum in Newport 
Beach, California, will have raised 


rently celebrating the 50th anniver- 
sary of the founding not of the 
museum, but of the Solomon R. Gug- 
genheim Foundation. The Wharton 
Center at Michigan State University re- 
cently celebrated the 75th anniver- 
sary of the first cultural program pre- 
sented by the university—a pragmatic 





move since this performing arts cen- 
ter had celebrated the fifth anniver- 
sary of its opening the year before. 





Newport Harbor Art Museum's 25th anniversary “Silver Solstice” gala. 


more than $500,000 from five sepa- 
rate anniversary events and $500,000 
in additional anniversary donations, 
attracted national attention, and 
launched an ambitious drive for a new 
$50-million facility. 

These results, while impressive, are 
hardly unique. In recent years muse- 
ums have discovered that anniversa- 
ries are potent occasions that provide 
both a rationale for celebrating their 
achievements and vast opportunities 
for tapping new sources of support. 

Museums also have exercised great 
flexibility in determining what is to be 
celebrated. New York City’s Guggen- 
heim Museum, for example, is cur 


90 


Outside events may trigger an anni- 
versary. The Florida State Museum’s 
upcoming blockbuster exhibition, 
First Encounters, commemorates the 
500th anniversary of Columbus’ ex- 
pedition to the New World and in- 
cludes a sponsorship package that will 
enable the exhibition to tour 12 major 
locations throughout the country. 

Whatever the anniversary, muse- 
ums have been quick to seize the op- 
portunities one presents. New York 
City’s Queens Museum used its recent 
15th-birthday gala as a drawing card 
for new members, offering free admis- 
sion to those who joined the museum 
at the $50-and-above level. 


Although some museums have lim- 
ited their anniversary to a single, well 
promoted funding event, many have 
spread their celebrations over a year 
or more and included not only fund- 
ing projects but special events and 
major exhibitions. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art’s centennial was cele- 
brated from September 1969 into the 
beginning of 1971. Close to 40 per- 
cent of the individual and corporate 
donors had never contributed to the 
museum before. 

One of the most successful anniver- 
Saries in recent years—the Museum of 
Modern Art’s 50th in 1979—used pro- 
motional underwriting to trigger addi- 
tional funding. The celebration re- 
ceived an unexpected boost when the 
Dry Dock Savings Bank took on the 
anniversary as a major promotional 
Campaign, spending more than 
$750,000 in newspaper and broadcast 
advertising. Highlighting the promo- 
tion was a 10-week contest asking 
newspaper readers to identify works 
from the museum’s permanent collec- 
tion. Winners, selected from nearly 
500,000 entries, were given MOMA 
memberships and framed prints. 

John Limpert Jr, MOMA’s former 
development director and currently 
vice-president for development and 
marketing at the New York Botanical 
Garden, recalls the anniversary’s suc- 
cess. “A big factor in winning spon- 
sorship for all six of our major exhibi- 
tions during the period was the 
anniversary. The Dry Dock promo- 
tion gave us tremendous visibility and 
helped us to increase funding on all 
fronts.” 

Museums planning anniversary cel- 
ebrations should remember that the 
techniques are the same for small and 
large institutions. There must be a 
range of funding events and exhibi- 
tions, directed to a range of audi- 
ences, so that interest will be sus- 
tained. LJ 
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The People Appeal: A Case Study 


By Ann T. Olbrich 


nniversaries are for celebrating, 

and museums that make these 

celebrations happen are finding 
them both exhilarating and exhaust- 
ing—but worth the effort. Perhaps no 
other event can create so much recog- 
nition and goodwill. Anniversaries are 
landmarks; they make a public state- 
ment about the museum’s achieve- 
ments. As public events, they can in- 
volve more people than the museum 
has ever attracted, to share what the 
museum has meant to them and their 
community—or to learn what it can 
mean. 

Recently the Bruce Museum, a 
small multidisciplinary museum in 
Greenwich, Connecticut, celebrated 
its 75th anniversary with 75 days of 
special events and activities honoring 
the museum and the diversity of its 
heritage. They were planned and 
managed by ad hoc committees that 
Oversaw each project or event. Some 
of the committee members had previ- 
ously been active the museum; some 
had not. New volunteers joined in the 
planning at the personal request of 
museum staff and regular volunteers. 
Additional people heard about the an- 
niversary through publicity efforts, 
especially an article about the mu- 
seum that appeared in the volunteer 
column of the local newspaper. In 
every case, the involvement of new 
people added richness to celebration 
ideas and a wealth of new resources. 

The focal point of the celebration 
was an exhibition called Treasures of 
the Bruce Museum, which reviewed 
the museum’s colorful history and 
displayed objects from all its collec- 
tions. Volunteers with expertise in the 
arts and sciences reviewed the muse- 
um’s collections to assist in selecting 
the “treasures.” They also researched 
Objects and prepared catalogue and 
checklist materials. Another volunteer 
wrote the museum’s history. 

Enlisting the help of volunteers at 
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the planning stage is only the begin- 
ning of the ways in which a museum 
anniversary can involve people. Even 
more important is designing events 
that will draw a wide variety of partic- 
ipants. The day after the preview gala, 
for example, the museum invited 
members, friends, and the general 
public to a vintage 1918 birthday 
party. Another aspect of the Bruce’s 
anniversary served to draw people in. 


television. The cooperation of the 
press can be enlisted at a press lunch- 
eon or conference and through the 
distribution of a press kit. A slide 
show presented in the local library or 
in the schools can expand awareness 
of the anniversary to special segments 
of the population. Once the celebra- 
tion is under way, photographing 
events serves not only to document 
but to publicize them. 





Dressed to party: vintage theme to honor the Bruce Museum’s 75th anniversary. 


The Smithsonian National Associates 
Lecture and Seminar Program spon- 
sored five days of lectures on topics 
ranging from American art and the 
crafts movement to photography, na- 
ture, and gardening. 

The success of these events de- 
pends, of course, on “getting the 
word out.” Effective publicity begins 
with expanding normal communica- 
tions channels and developing tar- 
geted, special-interest publicity and 
mailings. Dates, times, and locations 
of events should be publicized 
through all available resources, in- 
cluding mailing lists, community cal- 
endars, and local papers, radio, and 


For celebrations are people. As the 
spirit catches on, participation snow- 
balls. Enthusiasm builds, and with it 
can come surprises. Of special signifi- 
cance for the museum was the com- 
mission of an anniversary gift—a 36- 
foot totem pole carved by a native 
Tsimshian artist. 

From start to finish, behind the 
scenes and up front, people make a 
celebration happen. Anniversaries 
give people a reason to celebrate, and, 
planned with people in mind, they 
can be occasions that bond, move, 
and motivate an entire community. 
And that, in itself, is something special 
to celebrate! LJ 
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Does Your Museum 
Have An Original 
Cinébar? 


Cinébar, an original in video production 
for the arts, is destined to become one 
of the most sought-after “works of art” 
on the east coast. Because that’s our 
specialty...working for the arts, 
making you look your best. 
Cataloging objects of art. Creating 
information systems. Fundraising. 
Membership. Outreach programs. Pro- 
viding the best in visual education and 
appreciation. Cinebar creates a faull- 
service, two-camera BetaCam broad- 
cast quality video production designed 
by museum and video professionals. 
Put Cinébar on your staff. 
For more information, please contact: 
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Initial inquiries: 

Office of the President 

The Charles Webb Company, Inc. 
1133 Broadway Suite 304 

New York, NY 10010 

(212) 691-1055 
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CINEBAR 


D E O PRODUCTION §S 
714 Thimble Shoals Blvd., Suite B, Newport News, VA 23606 (804) 873-3232 
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Artis is a project of 

The Williamson Group and 
The American Federation 

of Arts (a merging of 

The Art Museum Association 
of America and The American 


Federation of Arts). 


The Artis solution to every 
museum's needs! 
Now Artis software comes in 
two versions: 
1. The original multi-user 
system (up to 40 users) for larger 
museums 
2. The single-user pc for smaller 
museums 
The powerful Artis software; 
includes: 

¢ Membership and 

Development 

e Fund Accounting 

¢ Collections Management 
The Artis team offers high level 
consulting, training and docu- 
mentation by professionals in 
non-profit management. 
For more information call 
1-800-992-6848 or 


617-497-6848 








RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


Christian Saint and Pharaonic God 


By Donald Garfield 


Baroque Masterpiece Makes Baltimore 
Its New Home 


According to Robert P. Bergman, di- 
rector of the Walters Art Gallery in 
Baltimore, “Guido Reni’s Penitent 
Magdalen, which is in miraculously 
pristine condition, may be the single 
most important Old Master painting 
purchased by the Walters since its es- 
tablishment in 1931.” The purchase 
demonstrates the museum’s ability to 
acquire major works in an era of stra- 
tospheric prices and corporate com- 
petition in the auction room. The Wal- 
ters succeeded in purchasing the 
work thanks to the W. Alton Jones 
Foundation Acquistion Fund. 

When baroque painting fell out of 
favor at the turn of the century, Guido 
lost his status as “divine”—equal to 
the Renaissance trinity of Miche- 
langelo, Leonardo da Vinci, and 
Raphael. 

Painted in 1630, the Penitent Mag- 
dalen (right) depicts the former prosti- 
tute, saved by Christ, turning upward 
in a heaven-directed gaze, while a 
mass of hair and drapery swirls 
around her. She is not the emaciated 
Magdalen of the early Renaissance, 
skin and bones after 30 years as a her- 
mit, but a sensuous beauty, in keeping 
with 17th-century religiosity. 

Guido Reni’s Magdalen, now 
housed in the Walters’ 1974 addition, 
awaits the completion this May of the 
1904 Gallery (see page 16). 


Brooklyn’s Bridge to Ancient Egypt 


A limestone male head (far right), four 
inches high, has been added to the 
Brooklyn Museum’s premier collec- 
tion of Egyptian antiquities. Its open- 
eyed expression, full cheeks, and 
sharp incision of the stone are the tell- 
tale signs of a date during Egypt’s Mid- 
dle Kingdom. 

The striated wig (Egyptians sensibly 
shaved their heads and wore wicker 


wigs) surrounds an engaging face. A 
plaited beard (also artificial) raises the 
likelihood that the figure is divine, not 
human. If so, the piece may once 
have served as a stopper for a cultic 
vessel. The work was purchased with 
funds provided by Christos G. Bastis 
and the Charles Edwin Wilbour Fund. 

The Brooklyn Museum, before it 
purchases an object like this limestone 
Egyptian head, investigates its past 
history to ensure that the acquistion 
did not leave its home illegally or un- 
der suspicious circumstances. 
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MUSEUMS AS BRIDGES 
TO COMMUNITY RENEWAL 


Pittsburgh is a kaleidoscope of changing images, We invite you to take part in this opportunity 
constantly transforming its outward face where it for renewal at the 83rd Annual Meeting. If you are 





seeks to preserve the roots that are its ethnic and interested in the issues facing museums today and 
industrial heritage. It’s not surprising that Rand the future, return this coupon to receive further 
McNally has named Pittsburgh America’s most information on the 83rd annual meeting of the 
liveable city. With its abundant natural, cultural, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MUSEUMS. 


industrial and human resources, Pittsburgh has 
become known as America’s Renaissance City. 

Plan now to join over 3,000 museum Name 
professionals in the immortal city of Pittsburgh, June Oo 
3-7, 1988. The 83rd AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF soeiaialatia 
MUSEUMS Annual Meeting will feature program 
sessions for directors, registrars, curators, designers, 
educators, conservators, public relations officers and Address 
volunteers. The David L. Lawrence Convention . 
Center will be the site where ideas will be shared at OF 
seminars, AAM grant counseling and job placement 


takes place and suppliers are displayed in the exhibit Return to: AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 










hall. The new Vista International Hotel will be the MUSEUMS 
headquarters hotel for accommodations and the 1225 Eye Street, NW, Suite 200 
Pittsburgh museum community will be the hosts for Washington DC. 30005 


an array of evening activities. 


THE 1988 ANNUAL MEETING * JUNE 3-7 
DAVID L. LAWRENCE CONVENTION CENTER ¢ PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Serving large 
and small 
museums 


MUSEUM = 
QUALITY = 
YURANCE 


HUNTINGTON 
T. BLOCK 
INSURANCE 
9101 L St., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 
20037 


202-993-0673 
1-800-424-8830 





Lynch Museum Services 


Advice for the museum professional from museum professionals. 





Consultation 
Museum Planning 
Research 
Exhibit Design 
Fabrication 


Providing comprehensive exhibit services to the museum c¢ mMmunit. 
Lynch Museum Services, 1601 Sherman Avenue, Pennsauken New Jersey 08110 (609) 663 8555 
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Versatile display options for 
your museum shop 


¢ organized, eye level presentation 


e choice of display loop, vinyl covered 
tackboard, or matboard surface 
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e floor and wall mounted units 
available, up to 20 wings per unit 


¢ optional Multiglas UV filtering 
protective sheets 


e wing size up to 40”x 48” 

















Modular Display Panels let 
you mount exhibits where you 
need them 


e use single panels or link in chains 


e panels can be connected in a variety 
of angles 


e choice of display loop, vinyl covered 
tackboard, or burlap covered 
pegboard surfaces 


Send today fora 


- 
FREE brochure 
or call 800-325-3350 | 
| 
| 
[ 
| 


Name 





Institution 





Address 





City State 











Zip Phone 








1555 Larkin Williams Road, St. Louis, MO 63026 
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ARE YOUR STORAGE SYSTEMS AS 
OBSOLETE AS THE THINGS YOU STORE? 













From paleontology Free up 50% of existing storage 





to ethnology, you space for more productive use... 
_have a wealth of Provide for improved security, 
important items to preservation, and conservation of 


collect, identify, 
preserve, and store... 


your collections.. 
Double your existing storage 








and less and less space | . capacity... 
to do it in all the time. Eliminate off-site storage costs 
Spacesaver high density mobile | dam ection. and headaches... 
storage systems can help you solve SS Increase accessibility and work 
the unique storage challenges of your museum: space... 
Our storage 
: professionals will work 
with you to determine 
| the most productive 
Spacesaver System 
for your particular 
collection activity and 
density requirements. 
_ Wasted aisle space 
When Performance Counts. w 





Spacesaver Corporation, 1450 Janesville Ave., Ft. Atkinson, WI 53538, Tel: 414-563-5546, TWX 910-260-3730 
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EXHIBITS 


By Henrietta Wexler 


Palms and Pomegranates: Traditional 
Dress of Saudi Arabia 


Westerners have only recently discov- 
ered wearable art; Saudi Arabians 
have been clothing themselves in 
their art for millennia. 

Palms and Pomegranates displays 
this art in some 30 Saudi traditional 
clothing ensembles for women and 
men, as well as the late King Faisal’s 
vast Koran manuscript collection, and 
examples of metalwork, glass, pottery, 
and textiles created by Arab artisans 
through the centuries. Beginning at 
Harvard’s Semitic Museum in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, in 1987, the 
exhibition will tour four other cities in 
the United States and conclude in 
Jacksonville, Florida, in 1989. 

Both palms and pomegranates are 
among the traditional embroidery 
motifs sewn into the thawb, the basic 
full-length garment still worn by both 
sexes. Pomegranates because the Ko- 
ran says that this luscious fruit will be 
among the delicacies found in heaven; 
palms, prominent in Saudi culture, ap- 
pear above crossed swords in the na- 
tional Saudi Arabian seal. 

Most of the ensembles displayed are 
from the collection of the wife of the 
Saudi ambassador to the United 
States, Princess Haifa bint Faisal, 
daughter of the late King Faisal. The 
garments are not only dazzling in their 
range of color and design, but so prac- 
tical they may well give Westerners 
something to think about for next 
year’s fashions. Men’s and women’s 
garments are basically similar, with re- 
gional variations due to climate and 
tribal distinctions. Bedouins tradition- 
ally sit cross-legged or reclining on 
carpets and bolsters, so that loose and 
unrevealing clothing has been essen- 
tial. Every item of traditional apparel 
was designed for protection against 
the relentless desert sun and the frigid 
desert nights. Headcloths were drawn 
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Highlights and Reviews 


Bedouin woman wearing thawb prepares porridge. 


about the face to guard against blow- 
ing sand, and to shade eyes from 
glare. Sheer, cool, indoor garments 
are covered by black outer cloaks for 
outdoor practicality and modesty. 
Married women wore blue; single 
ones proclaimed their availability in 
the color orange. And the garments 
are full enough to be worn by women 
throughout pregnancy. 

The geometric shapes and flowing 
curvilinear designs of arabesques are 
sewn into the garments. These ara- 
besques, also taking the shapes of 
flowers, plants, and trees, reflect the 
Islamic precept against representation 
of the human form. 

Jewelry from Bedouin tribes was a 
portable store of wealth and negotia- 
ble assets. Silver jewelry presented to 
a woman at her wedding became her 


bition Openings 





personal wealth, but this dowry was 
not hidden away in caves or in safe- 
deposit boxes. The jewels were 
proudly displayed on a cushion tied 
round the bride’s neck. 

This exhibition will help preserve 
priceless examples of the craft of Ara- 
bian costume, which is at risk of dis- 
appearing as Saudi Arabia continues to 
Westernize its way of life. 

Palms and Pomegranates will be at 
the Henry Art Gallery, University of 
Washington, Seattle, June 1-July 31; at 
the Craft and Folk Art Museum, Los 
Angeles, August 16-October 2; at the 
San Antonio Museum of Art, San An- 
tonio, Texas, November 3-January 1, 
1989; and finally at the Jacksonville 
Museum of Arts and Sciences, Jack- 
sonville, Florida, January 26, 1989- 
March 26, 1989. 
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Anselm Kiefer’s Resurrexit (top), 1973, and 
Osiris and Isis (bottom), 1985-87, two of the 
artist's compelling visions. 
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Anselm Kiefer Retrospective 


Anselm Kiefer could well be a super- 
nova about to burst on the American 
art scene after being celebrated in Eu- 
rope for almost 20 years. The first 
American retrospective of the 42-year- 
old German artist has been organized 
by the Art Institute of Chicago and the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, and 
sponsored by Ford Motor Company 
and the Lannan Foundation. 

Turning to art after abandoning the 
study of law in 1966, Kiefer visited 
the monastery at La Tourette built by 
Le Corbusier to learn how spiritual 
ideas could be made concrete. For 
several weeks he lived in a cell and 
immersed himself in the Dominicans’ 
daily rituals. The influence of that ex- 
perience can be seen in the works in 
this exhibition. 

Curator Mark Rosenthal of the Phil- 


adelphia Museum of Art, in his intro- 
duction to the catalogue, has called 
Kiefer’s work “epic elegies to the hu- 
man condition.” But the approxi- 
mately 70 works in the exhibition can 
also be viewed on less exalted terms, 
intermingling as they do abstract and 
representational art. Rosenthal also 
says that Kiefer’s view of experience 
is that there are no truths, only inter- 
pretations. Viewers are thus chal- 


lenged to interpret as they will, basing 
their views on their own backgrounds 
and experiences. The works are de- 
ceptively accessible, and Kiefer’s titles 
are only clues to what he may have 
hoped to convey. An apparently rep- 
resentational scene, on closer inspec- 
tion, becomes more abstract, an ab- 
stract One more representational. 

A perceptive viewer might guess 
that the artist must be German. He 
seems haunted by a past he can nei- 
ther forget nor make peace with. His 
thematic repertory includes German 
romantic poetry, Wagnerian opera, 
Jewish mysticism, Nazi war planes, 
the Old and New Testaments, Norse 
mythology, and alchemy. He uses not 
only all of Western “civilization” as his 
sources, but his alchemy succeeds in 
using all the world’s materials—gold, 
steel, molten lead, acid, wood, stone, 
ferns, flowers, and straw—to make 
tangible his compelling visions. 

In Nuremberg (1982) the snow and 
ice on a plowed field is laced with 
golden strands of straw, while in the 
sky the German words for “Festival 
Field, Nuremberg” locate the field 
where 15th-century German Meister- 
singers competed. Germany's Spirit- 
ual Heroes (1973), a cavernous 
wooden structure lit by torches on 
the walls, mesmerizes a viewer into 
trying to understand all that Kiefer has 
put into it. In Shulamite (1983) an un- 
derground stone structure is taken 
from a prewar Nazi monument to 
German soldiers; the arches are black 
with smoke. The longer you look at 
these paintings, the more you recog- 
nize Kiefer’s preoccupation with vic- 
tors and vanquished, with rot and re- 
newal. These images turn into 
long-lasting afterimages. 

For the exhibition catalogue, Kiefer 
created an original book of 17 full- 
bleed double-page photographic im- 
ages entitled The Passage Through the 
Red Sea. 

Following its opening at the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago and its presentation 
in the Philadelphia Museum of Art 
(March 6-May 1), the exhibition will 
travel to the Museum of Contempo- 
rary Art, Los Angeles, June 14-Septem- 
ber 11; and to the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, October 17-January 3, 
1989). L) 
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The Human Figure in 
Early Greek Art 


In its earliest phases 
Greek art’s rendering of 
the human form was 
hardly different from that 
of other ancient cultures, 
including the Egyptian 
culture. Over a period of 
four centuries, Greek 
artists evolved formulas 
that culminated in the 
classical style of the 
second half of the fifth 
century B.C. This 
exhibition of objects from 
Greek museums, many 
seen for the first time 
outside the country, traces 
the development from the 
virtual stick figures of the 
geometric style to the 
more human look of the 
early classical period. 


Jan 31-Jun 12, 1988: 
National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, DC 


Jul 16-Oct 12, 1988: 
Nelson-Atkins Museum of 
Art, Kansas City, MO 


Nov 13-Jan 15, 1989: 
Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art, CA 


Feb 18-May 7, 1989: 
Art Institute of Chicago, IL 


Jun 7-Sept 3, 1989: 
Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, MA 


The first major 
retrospective in 50 years 
of the work of Edgar 
Degas (1834-1917) 
includes paintings, pastels, 
drawings, monotypes, 
prints, photographs, and 
sculpture. Degas will be 
the first international 
exhibition in the National 
Gallery of Canada. 


Feb 9-May 16, 1988: 
Grand Palais, Paris 


Jun 16-Aug 28, 1988: 
National Gallery of 
Canada, Ottawa, Ontario 
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Sept 27-Jan 8, 1989: 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, NY 


Special Effects 
The Science of Movie and 
Television Magic 


Over 100 models, masks, 
miniatures, drawings, and 
animation cells show how 
Hollywood's special effects 
artists turn screenwriter 
fantasy into onscreen 
reality. Developed by the 
California Museum of 
Science and Industry. 


Feb-Apr 1988: 
Science Museum of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, MN 


Jun-Aug 1988: 
Museum of Science and 
Industry, Chicago, IL 


Oct-Dec 1988: 
Center of Science and 
Industry, Columbus, OH 


Feb-Apr 1989: 
Museum of Science, 
Boston, MA 


Jun-Aug 1989: 
Franklin Institute of 
Science, Philadelphia, PA 


A Graphic Muse 
Prints by Contemporary 
American Women 


Organized by Mount 
Holyoke College Art 
Museum to honor the 
150th anniversary of the 
College's founding, the 
exhibition of 24 artists 
active today reveals a 
broad range of styles, 
from realism to abstraction 
and expressionism. 
Printmaking is a major 
medium for some of the 
artists, while for others it 
is an adjunct to painting 
or sculpture. 


Left: Marble statue of a 
Feb 13-Apr 3, 1988: kore (maiden) of the fifth 
Santa Barbara Museum of century, B.C. 


Art, CA 


Apr 26-Jun 12, 1988: 
Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond, VA 


Jun 30-Aug 7, 1988: 
Nelson-Atkins Museum of 
Art, Kansas City, MO 


Sept 18-Nov 6, 1988: 
Tampa Museum of Art, FL 





A Material World 


Artifacts have changed 
composition over the 
course of American 
history from natural to 
manufactured materials, 
then to the synthetics that 
dominate the late 20th 
century. This exhibition 
shows how these changes 
are related to shifting 
American cultural values. 


Above: The “Swamp Rat 
XXX,” featured in the 
Material World exhibition. 


Bottom left. Claymation’s 
California Raisins. 


Permanent installation 
opening Apr 7, 1988: 
National Museum of 
American History, 
Washington, DC 
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Right: From Field to 
Factory, a photo of the 
journey north. 


Below. Richard Shaw’s 
earthenware Couch. 


Above: Apparition Canyon, 
1982, earthenware bowl by 
Wayne Higby. 


Right: The Return from the 
Wild Boar Hunt (detail), 
fragment of a fourth 
century, A.D., hunting 
mosaic. 
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The Eloquent Object 


Surveying 40 years of 
American art in craft 
media, the exhibition 
features materials ranging 
from fiber to metal, 
showcasing the 
imaginative and innovative 
uses of materials that have 
characterized the Studio 
Craft Movement since 
World War Il. 


Feb 20-May 15, 1988: 
Oakland Museum, CA 





Jul 6-Aug 28, 1988: 
Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, MA 


Oct 1-Dec 30, 1988: 
Chicago Public Library 
Cultural Center, IL 


Mar 19-May 14, 1989: 
Orlando Museum of Art, 
FL 





Field to Factory 
Afro-American Migration, 
1915-1940 


Focuses on a Critical 
period in America’s social 
and demographic history 
from an Afro-American 
perspective, through oral 
histories and personal 
artifacts that document the 
migration of southern rural 
blacks to the cities of the 
North. The exhibition has 
three parts: life in the 
South; the journey north: 
and the new northern 
world. A Smithsonian 
Institution Traveling 
Exhibition Service (SITES) 
Offering. 


Feb 27-Mar 27, 1988: 
Jacksonville Museum of 
Arts and Sciences, FL 


Apr 16-May 15, 1988: 
Long Island University, 
Brooklyn, NY 


Jun 4-Jul 3, 1988: 
Baltimore Museum of 
Industry, MD 


Sept 10-Oct 9, 1988: 
Sloss Furnaces National 
Historic Landmark, 
Birmingham, AL 


Hidden Life 

An Exotic Rain Forest in 
Baltimore's National 
Aquarium 


Seven naturalistic displays 
augment the aquarium’s 
South American rain forest 
exhibit by providing visitors 
with unique glimpses of 
more than 60 multicolored 
and unusual animals, 
ranging from amphibians 
to reptiles. The settings 
carefully mirror the 
animals’ Central and 
South American habitats. 


Permanent installation 
recently opened. 
National Aquarium, 
Baltimore, MD 





Carthage 
A Mosaic of Ancient 
Tunisia 


Once Rome’s staunchest 
foe, this North African city 
later became a Roman 
Satellite, part of the 
Mediterranean pax 
Romana. Among the 
many artifacts 
documenting the 
Carthaginian culture, 17 
pictorial mosaics vividly 
evoke life in the region 
during the first four 
centuries A.D. 


Through May 1, 1988: 
American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, 
NY 


Jun 15-Sept 15, 1988: 
Houston Museum of 
Natural Science, TX 


Nov 15-Feb 15, 1989: 
New Orleans Museum of 
Art, LA 


Apr 15-Jul 15, 1989: 
Albuquerque Museum, 
NM 


Sept 15-Dec 30, 1989 
Natural History Museum 
of Los Angeles County, CA 
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INTRODUCING 


SOUNDALIVE and 


SON Y WALKMAN 





RECORDED TOURS 


Soundalive is England’s largest recorded tour company. It is also the exclusive, world-wide licensee 
for Walkman recorded tours. Now, a new American company, Soundalive Ltd. has been formed to 
offer Soundalive Walkman Tours in the United States and Canada. Soundalive Ltd. is headed by Sir 
Roy Strong, former Director of the Victoria and Albert Museum, and by some of America’s most 


experienced recorded tour managers. 


How Soundalive can benefit your 
museum 


® oreater creative opportunities in interpretation 
and education 

® specialized lightweight tour equipment 

@ superior profits from tour sales at your 
exhibitions 


Tour programming 


Soundalive gives the museum a wide range of 

creative options to choose from, including: 

e the personal tour with the curator or the 
Director of the museum 

® tours in the PBS/BBC documentary style 

® stereo tours with music 


The writers and producers of Soundalive tours 
are many of the same people who prepared the 
recorded tours for major museums in the United 
States over the last decade, as well as drama, 
news, and documentary specialists from National 


Soundalive tour equipment 


The WM-TOUR cassette player, a specialized 

version of the popular Walkman, is a joint de- 

velopment of Sony and Soundalive intended for 

heavy recorded tour use. The WM-TOUR offers 

the following advantages: 

© comfortable—less than half the weight of most 
tour machines 

® easy-to-use — automatic pause after each tour 
stop 

® stereo or Mono operation 

© Dolby circuitry for crisp, clear sound 

e rechargeable battery system 


Financial benefits 


Soundalive management offers over a decade of 
demonstrated expertise in generating significant 
revenues at major special exhibitions around the 
world. We have a variety of plans which may be 
tailored to each museum depending on size and 

upon financial and educational goals. Please call 


Public Radio and the BBC. us (collect) to learn more. 
Nina Fox Sir Roy Strong Ed Woodard 
Vice President President Sr. Vice President 
Sales and Marketing 


Soundalive Ltd. 


1556 Third Ave., Suite 401, New York, N.Y. 10128 
(212) 722-0123 


Outside of North America please contact: 
Soundalive Tours Ltd., 30 Grove End Rd., St. Johns Wood, 
London, UK 01-289-6081. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


A Design Classic Returns 


Help for the Small Museum: 

Handbook of Exhibit Ideas and Methods 
Arminta Neal, 2nd ed., Boulder, Colo.: Pruett 
Publishing Co., 1969, 1987. 176 pp., 
hardbound. 


Reviewed by Alice Hemenway 


Over the past 20 years, Arminta Neal 
has written and lectured on exhibit 
technique for museums on low budg- 
ets and without highly skilled design- 
ers or artisans. Initially, she was a 
voice crying in the wilderness. When 
I began working with small museums 
14 years ago, I could walk into the 
lobby of a museum anywhere in the 
country and tell immediately if its staff 
had read and adopted her advice. 
Now she has revised and updated her 
1969 Help for the Small Museum. 


While the intervening years have 
seen the proliferation of seminars, 
workshops, books, technical leaflets, 
and even university courses on collec- 
tion care and exhibition for the small 
museum, they have also seen a re- 
markable growth of local and regional 
museums, especially historical soci- 
eties and science centers. Neal’s books 
are still valuable guides to these muse- 
ums—and to larger institutions that as- 
pire to simple, clutter-free design. Her 
greatest strengths are in her discus- 
sions of audience (traffic flow, physi- 
cal comfort while visiting an exhibit, 
the particulars of handicapped ac- 
cess), her designs for new or remod- 
eled exhibit cases, and her advice on 
using the available space effectively. 

The quality of her line drawings is 


Every museum could use a little help with its design. A good example of bad design. 




















superb: they are extremely easy to fol- 
low and use as the basis for one’s own 
work. The photographs, while well 
selected, are badly reproduced and 
therefore not very effective. This 
strange lapse in a book on exhibits is a 
shame, as much of her message is con- 
veyed through the photos. 

Unfortunately, she skimps on sev- 
eral important—and difficult—topics: 
conservation of objects on exhibit, re- 
search, and development of a coher- 
ent, interpretive story line. These 
have become much more important 
to the museum community over the 
past decades and are crucial to effec- 
tive educational exhibits. 


Any small museum that does not 
own the first edition would be well 
advised to buy the second one. UL] 
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THE MUSEUM LIGHT 


A favorite of museum lighting directors across the country, 
this compact low-voltage spotlight has a build-in dimmer to let you cast 
just the right amount of light on the subject. 
__ For an information kit, write on your letterhead to: LIGHTING IS 
Lighting Services Inc, 150 East 58 Street, New York, NY 10155 EVERYTHING 
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cs, standard lamps, etc. 
e, multi-language sound. 


ed sound and projection, 
rntables, transparencies, etc. 


ce participation laser video disc. 
tic tour systems. 


eaching and testing devices. 
Dimmers and dissolvers. 
Solving complicated, difficult and even im- 
possible problems is our business. We've 
been at it for more than 35 years with thou- 
sands of repeat customers. 


When you're designing your next exhibit, 
think motion and phone us at (201) 778-6611. 


Dawsiclecontrols 


Bayside Controls, Inc., 16 Kingsland Ave.., Clifton, NJ0O7014 
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WASHINGTON ART ASSOCIATES 
Truly first-class group tours of art 
and architecture in Washington, D.C., 
and Philadelphia. 

4755 Berkeley Terrace, N.W. 
Wash., D.C. 20007 (202) 387-8166 
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Is yours growing fast enough? 
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Mailworks, Inc. has seasoned professionals who 


specialize in membership, annual campaigns and 
strategic marketing programs for museums. 





We give you: 
1.SOUND STRATEGY- 4. TOP ATTENTION- 


To help your marketing Our firm’s principals 

and direct mail be as work with you every 

effective as possible. time, not just the first 
time. 


2. EXPERIENCE- 
12 years in direct mail ). GREAT CREATIVE- 


fund raising—including Ideas that work ... not 
oO years on your side just formulas you’ve 
of the desk. seen elsewhere. 

3. FIRST CLASS 6. MORE REVENUE- 
SERVICE- More dollars—and no 


! 
We listen ... work with ithaca 


your team and keep you 


informed ... to make CALL 312-263-0665 


sure your campaign 
gets out the way you 
want it! 


Mailworks inc. 


230 North Michigan Avenue « Chicago, IL 60601 


Member: AAM+ NSFRE+ DMA. ADRFCO 
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If you only 
knew then 
what you 
know now... 


Oi iatig-| Me) cet-lalr+-t4(elete-la- 
constantly breaking new 
ground. Yet the very crea- 
re tatmdet-imelatelel-Maal-limce) 
life yields a maze of man- 
Tet-jeat=jabmele(-tta(e) stm 


At Management Consult- 
ants for the Arts, our part- 
ners’ 50 years of combined 
experience can help you 
see solutions before you 
Jatole)bleha-)ae)ae)e)(-litte-lilemae, 
do so in a way that frees 

ig- Ideal amdat-lemacleiaiel- Bellis 
creative instincts. So write 
or call for a complimentary 
lo) golealtig-mu(-Beilelstm@ dele 
now what you’ll need to 
know next. 


Management 
Consultants 
for the Arts 


Specializing in executive search, long- 
range planning, institutional develop- 
ment and conference & seminar 
management. 


Address inquiries to: 
I Biste EY ae) a 
y-Velai-elel-Bale)ae) 


Management Consultants 
for the Arts, Inc. 

280 Railroad Avenue 
Greenwich, CT 06830 
203-661-3003 


559 Pacific Avenue 

Sy libae-lildtiaem O- USE: 
415-982-2288 
LE 
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GOETTLER ASSOCIATES, INC. 
580 South High Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 
(614) 228-3269 


Please send me a copy of ““The Role of Trustees 
in Development.”’ 


Name 





Title 





Institution 


Address 








City State Zip 











Telephone a 


We are considering a capital campaign. 


Estimated goal: $ ———————_$_$_$_$€$$__——— 


MN 2/88 
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For easy reference, Reader 
Service Card numbers 
appear in parentheses 
after each product 
description. 





Marketplace 


Audio/Visual 


To protect 35mm slides, 
DRT Corporation has 
introduced ImageGuard 
Holders. Rigid, 
transparent, archival-quality 
polystyrene encases the 
Slide, allowing it to slip in 
or out, but it is secured 
with a snap-in cover. 
ImageGuard holders 
protect valuable images 
from fingerprints, hand oil, 
dust, dirt, and accidental 
breakage and scratching. 
Price varies per quantity: 


100-$.45/each; 250-$.35/ 
each. Contact Paula 
Sinclair, DRT Corporation, 
690 Mendelssohn Ave., 
Minneapolis, MN 55427, 
(800)345-4118. (#33) 


Donna Lawrence 
Productions specializes 
in 360-degree audiovisual 
presentations in museums. 
This unusual and dramatic 
media format has had 
great success at the 
Kentucky Derby Museum 
and the National Museum 
of the Boy Scouts of 


America. With multiple 

screens and projectors, 

the installation can help 

set a tone for an exhibit. = “4 
Donna Lawrence “ ~~ 
Productions, PO. Box ——— 
4608, Louisville, KY 

40204; (502)589-9617. (#34) 


Climate 
Control 


Science Associates Inc. 
Offers six instruments to 
protect against damages 
due to temperature, 
humidity, and light: a 
hygrothermograph to chart 
ranges in heat and 
moisture; a humidity/ 
temperature indicator for 
instant measurement; an 
illumination level meter; an 
ultraviolet light monitor; a 


* 
: « 
.» 
~ 
* 


General Eastern 
Instruments has 
introduced a relative 
humidity and temperature 
transmitter—Model 814— 


It can drive recording, 


battery-operated controlling, display, or 
psychrometer; and a computing devices and is 
temperature/humidity dial. ideal for environmental 


Science Associates Inc., 
PO. Box 230, Princeton, 
NJ 08542: (800)247-7234. 
(#35) 


control. It is compact and 
comes in wall or duct- 
mount configurations. 
Contact Clifford W. Lewis, 








for continuous monitoring. 


General Eastern 
Instruments, 50 Hunt St., 
Watertown, MA 02172: 
(800)225-3205. (#36) 


Cargocaire Engineering 
Corporation offers 
Moisture Control Services 
to help solve long- and 
short-term moisture 
control, drying, or 
dehumidification problems, 
whether it is waterlogged 
books or a mildew-afflicted 
facility. It has a 7-days-a- 
week and 24-hours-a-day 
emergency service. 
Moisture Control Services, 
79 Monroe St., Amesbury, 
MA 01913; (617)888- 
0600. (#37) 
Displays 

Sintra material, a product 
of Consolidated 
Aluminum, is a closed- 
Cell, expanded plastic with 
a strength-to-weight ratio 
that makes it perfect for 
museum exhibits. Sintra 
can be sawed, welded, 
nailed, glued, riveted, 
laminated, hot stamped, 
photo mounted, and cut. 
Consolidated Aluminum 
Corporation, 11960 
Westline Industrial Dr., St. 


Louis, MO 63146: 
(800}423-0278. (#38) 
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Transport 


With 45 years experience, 
the Horn Corporation’s 
Packaging Services 
Division can tackle any 
packing and shipping 
problem. Whatever the 
size and nature of the 
object (assignments have 
ranged from robots to 
tapestries), Horn 
Corporation offers efficient, 
Safe, quick, and 
economical services. Horn 
Corporation, 44 Dunham 
Rd., Billerica, MA 01821: 
(617)667-8797. (#39) 





Ozclip is a multipurpose 
fitting, which attaches to 
framed artworks to provide 
a secure way of either 
hanging or transporting 
the object. Designed for 
lifetime use, the clips 
eliminate the need for 
labor-intensive fittings each 
time a painting is moved. 
Contact Moving Art, Box 
11034, Alexandria, VA 


22312; (703)941-8206.(#4€) 


Hands-On 


The Pittsburgh 
Children’s Museum has 
begun marketing 
STUFFEE, its seven-foot 
soft-sculpture mascot. 
STUFFEE unzips to reveal 
the soft-sculpture organs 
inside. Museum staff can 
explain human anatomy 
and pass around organs 
for “hands-on” 
examination. Durable and 
Quaranteed for five years. 
Contact Lora Lee Walker 
PCM, One Landmark Soq., 
Allegheny Center, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15212: 
(412)322-5058. (#41) 


Conservation 


Gold Leaf Conservation 
Studios is dedicated to 
preserving gilded objects, 
whether it is a piece of 
furniture, a picture frame, 
or the background of a 
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medieval icon. Its staff has 
worked at the White 
House, Dumbarton Oaks, 
and the Smithsonian 
Institution. Gold Leaf 
Conservation Studios, 715 
G St. NW, Washington, DC 
20001; (202)638-4660. 
(#42) 


To include your product or 
company in future issues 
of Museum News, send 
information to Carlotta M. 
Fike, Museum News, 7225 
Eye St, NW. Suite 200, 
Washington, DC 20005. 
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The 
Professional's 
Choice 


ie 


PARP TA dO, 


FON AL ADL PE PAVE K 


Versatile 
Show Cases From 





ay Syma Systems 
i Es 
i 
SO a A IEE NOIR asi Join the professionals in hundreds of 
in North Ameri dE 
CENSORSHIP: in ate aeady wine ene walls 
500 YEARS OF CONFLICT eles and show cases from Syma 
ystems. 
NY PUBLIC LIBRARY — The Syma Structural System affords 
GOTTESMANN GALLERY you a positive approach to common mu- 


seum problems. It 
constitutes an all- 
purpose, easy to as- 
semble exhibit sys- 


Exhibitgroup New York, in association with Charles Froom 
Assoc., designed and produced 62 special vitrines for dis- 
play of irreplaceable archival materials. 


These plexiglass enclosed solid birch cases were of 5 tem which ranges 
distinct design types — standing book, standing manu- from the smallest 
script, seated manuscript, island, and wall-hung. All were display to two-story 
equipped with battery powered alarm devices, silica pavilions, and is a- 
humidity absorbing trays, invisible locking devices, dif- vailable in a variety 
fused lighting, and fans/ventilation panels to maintain a of anodized finishes. 


nstant dry air environment. 
cada Join the professionals who have already 


made Syma Systems their choice. For 


more information and our idea file call 
or write: 











ay 

FR 

7) 

= SYMA-SYSTEMS INC. 
: . ps Coy 1880 PRINCETON AVENUE 

& LAWRENCEVILLE, NJ 08648 

Q Atlanta Chicago Cincinnati Dallas-Ft. Worth las Vegas Las Angeles New York Phoenix San Francisco (609) 393-1900 

3 (404) (312) ) 

cc 696-7500 598-2000 731-0500 60 Meet 47-6093 Ferrin 499.3730 348-5473 58,8300 Reader Service Card #44 
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THE CARE 
OF PRINTS 
AND 
DRAWINGS 


BY MARGARET HOLBEN ELLIS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 

FOR STATE AND LOCAL HISTORY 
172 Second Avenue North 

Nashville, Tennessee 37201 aft 
(615) 255-2971 ASEH 








A, too frequently prints and 


drawings in both personal and museum 
collections deteriorate due to an unsafe 
environment and lack of proper care. 

Margaret Holben Ellis, Chair of the 
Conservation Center at New York University’s 
Institute of Fine Arts and Consulting 
Conservator at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
knows first hand the myriad problems involved 
in the conservation of prints and drawings. The 
detailed knowledge acquired during her years of 
specialized experience is cogently compressed 
into this illustrated manual, and fills a critical 
need for practical and straightforward guidance 
for preventing irretrievable losses. 


Ay aareaee to the lay person as 


well as the museum professional, major topics in 
her step-by-step instructions include: 


— Parchment and Paper: Supports for Prints and 
Drawings 

—The Media of Prints and Drawings 

— Matting, Hinging, and Framing 

— Storage and Environment 

—Basic Conservation Procedures 


Appendices on sources of supplies, how to make 
a paste, and using a thymol cabinet provide 
further valuable direction. And the text 
throughout is illustrated with appropriate black- 
and-white photographs and diagrams. 

The Care of Prints and Drawings was 
supported with funds from the J. Paul Getty 
Trust. 


Paperbound. 253 Pages. Index. 

ISBN 0-910050-79-1. Item #682. 
$14.95 ($13.45 to AASLH members), 
plus $2.00 postage for first book and 
$.50 for each additional copy. 








The Spiral WishingWell™ 


Educational and Profitable 


Give the Wells first became 
available in 1985, many Muse- 
ums and Zoos have enjoyed both 
the educational and income produc- 
ing benefits. Several institutions 
have purchased additional Wells 
and placed them in Malls and stores 
in their community (see list below). 
They serve as an attractive billboard 
advertising the Museum and as a 
fund raiser at the same time. They 
usually bring in $5 to $25 per day, 
depending on the traffic. The one- 
day record is $864! There are two 
sizes; a 2' and 3' diameter which 
vary in cost from $554 to $985. 


TX 


BY DIVNICK 


he Vortx™ is our new 9" 

diameter toy version of the 
Well. It is much more than a high- 
tech money bank (it holds 
approximately $40 worth of 
assorted coins in the base). By 
simply dropping coins onto the 
ramps, the spiraling motion of the 
coins is fascinating, educational, 
and it encourages saving money. 
Older children and adults can have 
fun by waving the toy in a circular 
motion which creates centrifugal 
force on the coin causing it to thrust 
up against the side wall and remain 


I” 


horizontal to the grav- 
itational force, as long 
as the coordination of 
the player is good 
enough. The speed and 
fascinating sound of the 
coin is directly propor- 
tional to the coordina- 
tion of the individual. 
With advanced skill, 
the toy can be turned 
upside down while spin- 
ning the coin without it 
falling out. The more 
athletic individuals can 
challenge their skill lev- 
el simply by adding 
more coins. The popu- 
larity of the Vortx™ is 
phenomenal. "Spin-a- 
Thons" are being held 
on high school campus- 
es to try and break the 
world's marathon for 
“the longest continuous 
rolling of a coin on 


edge." The current | 
record is 33 hours, 16 eet: 
minutes held by Rick sheeds 


Schwarz of Kettering, 
Ohio. 


nstructions include a_ simple 

explanation of how it works and 
leads the reader into a quest for 
more knowledge of the physics and 
mathematics. The suggested retail 
is $14.92 and the wholesale is $5 to 
$8.50 depending on quantity. The 
larger Spiral Wishing Well™ serves 
as a dynamic sales demonstrator 
when the Vortx’s™ are displayed 





Read about our 
new toy for 
your gift shops. 


Coins are dropped into the ramps and circle the vortex 
approximately 40 
Closer to the center and attaining eye-blurring 

efore they finally fling through the center hole 

into the locked receptacle 20 to 30 seconds later. 


revolutions, each one 





next to it! For more information 


contact: 


DIVNICK 
INTERNATIG@®NAL 
INC. 1502 East Street 
Spring Valley, OH 45370 
(513) 862-4644, Ext. 16 











A partial list of institutions LA, New Orleans, Nature and OH, Cincinnati, Nat. Hist. Mus. 
which have our Wells include: Science Center OH, Cincinnati, Cincinnati Zoo 
rere MI, Alpena, Jesse Besser Mus. OH, Cincinnati, Krohn Conserv. 
AL, Birmingham, Red Mt. Mus. MI, Ann Arbor, Ann Arbor Mus. OH, Cleveland, Nat. Hist. (2) 
AL, Ft. Rucker, Army Aviation M. MI, Ann Arbor, University of OH, Columbus Zoo 
AZ, Tucson, Flandrau Planetarium Michigan Museum OH, Columbus, Science & Ind. 

, Tucson, Air Museum MI, Detroit, Detroit Science Cent. OR, Portland, Science and 
CA, Chino, AirMuseum MI, Grand Rap. John Ball Zoo (3) History (4 Wells) 
CA, Los Angeles, Children's Mus. MN, St. Cloud, Heritage Center SC, Charleston, Charleston Mus 
CA, Riverside, March AFB Mus. MO, St.Louis, Missouri Botanical SC, Rockhill, Mus. of York Cnty 
CA, Santa Rosa, Sanc:na County Garden TX, El Paso, Chamizal Nat. Mem. 

Children's Museum NE, Lincoln, University of Neb. TX, Houston, Natural Sc. Mus 

CO, Loveland, Parks/Rec. Dept. NM, Albuquerque, The U.S.Dept. | TX, San Antonio, TX Cultures Ins 

» Kensington, Hungerford Cent of Energy, Atomic Museum | VA, Charlottesville, VA Disc. Cnt 
CT, Mystic, Marine Life Aquar. NM, Albuquerque, Nat. History | VA, Richmond, Sc. Mus. of VA 
CT, Storrs, Nat. Hist.(2 Wells) NY, Binghampton, The Roberson | WA Cheney, Eastern WA Univ. 
FL, Davie, Flamingo Gardens Center (3 oa WA, Seattle, Pacific Sc. Center (2) 
FL, Eglin AFB Museum NY, Buffalo, Natural Science WI, Appleton, Outagamie Museum 
FL, Ft. Laud., Discovery Center NY, New York, Staten Island | WI, Ni dings. Children's Museum 
FL, Miami Zoo (3 Wells) Institute of Arts & Sciences | WI, Racine, Historical Society M. 
FL, West Palm Beach, Sc. Mus. NY, Utica, The Children's Museum | 
GA, Columbus, Arts & Sc. Mus. NC, Durham, Museum of Life 
GA, Warner-Robbins AFB (2) and Science | Australia, Australian Embassy 
ITA, Cedar Falls, University Mus. NC, Gastonia, Schiele Natural | Canada, Toronto Zoo (4 Wells) 
IL, Rockford, Discovery Center History (2 Wells) Halifax, Nova Scotia, Dalhousie 
IN, Evansville Museum of Arts NC, Greensboro, Nat. Sc. Center University 
KS, Hutchinson, Cosmosphere NC, Hickory, Catawba Sc.Center | Ontario, Don Mills, Sc. Center 
KY, Louisville, Hist. & Sc. (3 | NC, Winston-Salem, Nat/Sc Cent. Ontario, Hamilton, Art Gallery 
LA, Baton Rouge, Louisiana State | OH, Dayton, U.S. AFB Museum St. Johns, New Brunswick, Cherry 

University (3 Wells) ° 





| OH, Dayton, Young Astronauts 


| Brook Zoo 





(The Spiral Wishing Well™ is patented—D. 289,218) 
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EDMUND @4S5 
scientifics 
are 8 an education 


Youngsters will be thrilled bythe experience somely packaged and come with easy to 
of seeing EDMUND SCIENTIFICS at work; _ follow instructions...nothing else to buy. 


the beauty of color, the magic ofprisms, the — Your sales will increase while you will be 


the secrets of weather, the mysteries Of projects tailored to your museum and to the 


magnetism and much more. questions your visitors most frequently ask. 
All of se cidialelond heteiieaiiiade are hand- Send for information today! 





Millions 
of Letters 
in Stock! 


CALL 1-800-237-9447 TODAY 


e PLASTIC * FOAM e¢ VINYL @ MITTENITE® 


64 Pg. Full Color Catalog 


e SIGNS ¢ LETTERS ¢ GRAPHICS « CUSTOM LOGOS 
HEADQUARTERS: Sarasota, FL 


Scott Plastics Co.°® 
PO. Box 1047 
Tallevast, FL 34270 
FAX: 1 (813) 351-1787 
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TELEX: 529527 





BronzeForever © 
PNiUiaallalblaalme)ceaisae 
GraphicsPlus © 


National Register Edmund Scientific Co. 


. EN = NATIONAL SALES DIVISION 
Dept. 8722, Edscorp Bldg., Barrington, NJ 08007 


Please rush me more information on Edmund’s Museum 
Store products, including the EDMUND SCIENTIFICS. 


SMITH - CORNELL, INC. 
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Attend Preservation of Black and White Photographs, cosponsored by Eastman Kodak 
and Rochester Institute of Technology, two great names in photography. 


Taught by internationally known photo archivists, you'll learn practical skills to 
identify, store, and preserve 19th and 20th Century photos. 


In addition to lab sessions at RIT, the seminar features exhibits of 
archival materials and supplies, and a private tour of the 

unique International Museum of Photography at the 

George Eastman House. 


For the first time, the seminar will be followed 
by an optional three-day conference devoted 
to copying and duplicating techniques so 
you never have to “lose” another 
irreplaceable image. 















MUSEUM STORES 


Interpretive Quality Mementos 
for Profitable Sales 


ANTIQUED . 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 
BANKNOTES-POSTERS 





THEY LOOK OLD and FEEL OLD! 


They kindle the interest of 
children and adults alike. 
Inexpensively priced. 


" 


Sometimes 

a picture 

isn't worth 

a thousand words 


Over 300 items from every 
period of American history. 


Protect the black and a e Send for our free 


: : a brochure today, or call 
white photos in your ” 716/475-2757 for fast answers. 
collection while they 


still tell a story. : Preservation of a ta te 


August 21-25 and 26-28, 1988 


Write for catalogue. You will *¥ 
receive representative samples. 
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Preservation of Black and White Photographs 





HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS CO. 
8 N. Preston St., Phila., Pa 19104 
(215) 387-8076 


Serving museums 50 years 


Mail to RIT/T&E Center 
1 Lomb Memorial Drive 
Rochester, NY 14623 address 


city state 


organization 
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THE LAW 


Deaccessioning 


By Marie C. Malaro 


eaccessioning (the permanent 

removal of an object from a 

museum collection) can be 
compared to a bowl of marshmallow. 
It looks benign until you dig in, then it 
can become messy. Even when 
thoughtfully approached, deacces- 
sioning can provoke controversy. 
Emotions may run high, issues tend to 
blur or, at the very least, create spir- 
ited public debate. With every deac- 
cession there is a substantial element 
of risk, and it is litthe wonder that 
most museums prefer to avoid the 
whole matter. But the enlightened 
museum must take collection manage- 
ment seriously and in periodic re- 
views of collection status compelling 
reasons do arise for consideration of 
object removal. Perhaps some objects 
are no longer relevant to the muse- 
um’s collecting goals or the objects 
may now be excess to the museum’s 
needs. With maintenance and storage 
costs steadily increasing, retention of 
unneeded material becomes more dif- 
ficult to justify. Often the museum has 
no means to improve its collection ex- 
cept through exchange, or it may be 
rich in objects but without the finan- 
cial resources to provide reasonable 
care and utilization. It is in accord 
with legal responsibilities placed on 
those who manage museums to face 
the issue of deaccessioning and to 
provide clear guidance to staff. 

This discussion will not elaborate 
on the many arguments for or against 
deaccessioning; rather, it will focus on 
procedures—the steps that should be 
followed to assure that decisions con- 
cerning object removal are made in 
full compliance with the museum’s le- 
gal obligations. Procedure can bring a 
measure of confidence to the deacces- 
sion process. If a museum has good 
procedures, faithfully followed, the 
right people will be provided with the 
right kind of information, and reason- 
able decisions will be made. 


/4 


The Importance of Procedure 


It is wise to promulgate standard in- 
ternal procedures for considering 
deaccession proposals before a case 
arises. The goal should be to set in 
place steps that encourage objective 
and thorough consideration, and this 
is easier to accomplish with no partic- 
ular set of circumstances in mind. 

The museum should first clarify its 
general authority to dispose of ob- 
jects. This invariably involves a re- 
view of the legal documents establish- 
ing the museum. (Museums associated 
with governmental units frequently 
find their authority to remove objects 
is uncertain and clarification is advisa- 
ble.) With general authority con- 
firmed, there should then be clear 
Statements designating the party re- 
sponsible for making final decisions 
concerning deaccessions and describ- 
ing procedures for bringing such mat- 
ters to the attention of that individual. 
The level of decision authority may 
vary depending on the value/signifi- 
cance of the objects in question. Com- 
mon sense is a realistic guide in deter- 
mining the appropriate level of final 
review. 

Procedures should encourage in- 
formed decisions. The deciding party 
should have facts and figures, and in- 
structions should be given regarding 
when outside opinions, in addition to 
staff recommendations, are to be 
sought. Conscientious fact-finding is 
most important and without it the de- 
ciding party is vulnerable. If a deac- 
cession decision were to be chal- 
lenged in court, it is not the role of the 
court to second guess the deciding 
party but to determine if that party 
exceeded the bounds of discretion— 
that is, when a decision is made with- 
out benefit of facts or when no rea- 
sonable person could reach that 
decision based on the available facts. 

The public is the beneficiary of a 
museum’s work and decisions con- 
cerning deaccessioning are to be 


made in light of what is perceived to 
be the best interests of the public. 
When one acts for a beneficiary (i.e., 
acts in a trust capacity) one is legally 
accountable. Being legally account- 
able means being prepared to prove 
faithful performance of duties and 
this, in turn, underscores the impor- 
tance of complete written records. 
The museum’s deaccessioning proce- 
dures should require complete docu- 
mentation of all relevant matters, and 
its indefinite retention. 

Only objects owned by the mu- 
seum should be considered for deac- 
cessioning (unless, of course, the pur- 
pose of the removal is to return the 
object to its legitimate owner). The ti- 
tle of all objects under consideration 
should be checked. Determine if 
there are any restrictions that may in- 
hibit clear transfer of title. 

Compile criteria for justifying the 
removal of collection objects. Of ne- 
cessity these criteria are general state- 
ments with the burden on the deci- 
sion-makers to sift and weigh the 
facts, and find accordingly. This proc- 
ess becomes much more manageable 
when the decision-makers understand 
the scope of their authority and the 
requirement that their decisions rea- 
sonably reflect conscientiously gath- 
ered facts and opinions. 

Once a decision is made to remove 
an object from a collection a second 
and equally important decision re- 
mains: the appropriate method of dis- 
posal. The deaccession procedures re- 
quire separate consideration of this 
matter. Preferred methods of disposal 
as well as cautions about disposals to 
trustees, staff, or other interested par- 
ties may be listed. Again, the decision 
regarding method of disposal should 
show a sifting and weighing of the 
facts and opinions presented. 

Procedures for disposal should take 
into consideration the matter of no- 
tice to donors. As a general rule a do- 
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nor has no legal standing in a deacces- 
sioning determination (a gift having 
been made for the benefit of the pub- 
lic, it is the public’s interest that is at 
issue) but under certain circumstances 
it is courteous to notify the donor of 
the planned transfer. There should 
also be a reminder about possible In- 
ternal Revenue Service requirements 
concerning notice. Under existing In- 
ternal Revenue Service rules (Form 
8282) there must be notice to the 
I.R.S. and the donor if there is a deac- 
cession of an object within two years 
of donation and if the museum is on 
notice that the donor obtained a 
“qualified appraisal” with regard to 
that donation. 

It is sensible to require that there be 
a determination in advance regarding 
use of any proceeds from a deacces- 
sion. Common practice within the 
museum field may be explained in 
deaccession procedure with the cau- 
tion that a decision to deviate from 
such practice should be accompanied 
by strong justification. 

In some states, if substantial mate- 
rial is to be deaccessioned, it may be 
necessary—or at least prudent—to 
contact the Attorney General’s Office. 
Note any applicable law or local pol- 
icy in the museum’s deaccession pro- 
cedures. 

Finally, it is advisable to prepare in 
advance a news release concerning a 
planned deaccession and to designate 
a spokesman. 

If these guidelines are followed, a 
museum should end up with proce- 
dures that provide a well-informed re- 
view of each deaccession question. 
This is all the law requires. The law 
does not demand infallibility, it just 
expects good-faith attention to duty 
and reasonable diligence. 

(Information given in this article 
should not be construed as legal ad- 
vice. Individual questions should be 
referred to competent counsel.) LJ 
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VICTOR A. SANDERS 
(202) 862-3090 (call collect) 


1620 Eye Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20006 “Moth and Sticks” 





watercolor by Derek A. Kieger 


RUST 


INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. 
Formerly Rust Jackson-Cross 
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MARTIE HENZE. 


Director, West European Programs: 


‘l think ATA’s program officers 
take special pride in speaking the 
same language as museum travel 
planners. Their similar back- 
grounds and interests are great 
advantages in designing tours for 
museums — it comes naturally!”’ 


JOHN HARRINGTON. 

Operations Officer, Russian and East 
European Programs: 
“If something goes wrong with the 
logistics it doesn't matter how well 
prepared the rest of the tour is. | 
make sure everything is confirmed 
and reconfirmed — and then | 
pray for good weather.” 


ACADEMIC TRAVEL ABROAD, INC. 





TERRY BELANGER 


Assistant Manager, Tour Coordination 
Department: 

“Emergencies don't schedule 
themselves Monday through Fri- 
day. On a recent weekend we 
arranged for the issuance of anew 
passport and Soviet visa for a 
participant who lost all his docu- 
ments. He left with the group from 
JFK that evening.” 


TRUSTED INNOVATORS IN CULTURAL TRAVEL. 


3210 GRACE STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 20007 
CALL US TO EXPLORE YOUR INTERESTS IN 1989 TOURS AT 1-800-556-7896. 
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GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 


The Year of the Other Shoe 


By Geoffrey Platt Jr. , 
Director of Government Affairs 


he Chinese give each year a 

name: for 1988 it’s the Year of 

the Dragon. For museums and 
the federal government, it is the Year 
of the Other Shoe, as in the expres- 
sion “waiting for the other shoe to 
drop.” This year, initiatives and events 
that began in 1987 will come to frui- 
tion, and have a potentially serious 
impact on America’s museums. 

There are several overarching is- 
sues that will be resolved. First, obvi- 
ously, is the election of the next presi- 
dent of the United States. What 
priority will the new administration 
place on cultural funding? One would 
hope that the campaign will reveal 
candidates’ positions on such an issue. 
The AAM, along with other major na- 
tional cultural service organizations, is 
seeking position statements on cul- 
tural funding from those in the race 
and from the major political parties. 

Pronouncements notwithstanding, 
the new president’s hands may be tied 
by a major factor: the condition of the 
economy. The October 1987 stock 
market cataclysm, and the continuing 
dreadful trade deficit, has led many 
practitioners of the “dismal science” 
to warn of a possible recession, ac- 
companied by higher inflation and in- 
terest rates. Such an occurrence, on 
top of a federal deficit that despite re- 
cent stabilization is still too large, 
could only result in a squeezing down 
of the federal budget and accompany- 
ing cutbacks. Furthermore, any eco- 
nomic downturn could mean nega- 
tives for museums in general 
regarding contributions, costs of op- 
erations, and the like. 

Setting aside these cosmic issues, 
there are several important and defi- 
nite congressional matters that were 
set in motion last year, and we can 
expect at least some resolution early 
this year. The House Ways and Means 
Oversight subcommittee will issue its 
long-awaited report on the tax code’s 
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treatment of revenue-producing ac- 
tivities of nonprofit organizations. 
The battle to preserve tax exemptions 
for related business activities, one in 
which AAM has been deeply in- 
volved, may not be completely settled 
in 1988, but the lines have been 
clearly drawn and the issue fully 
joined. And AAM (to complete this 
military metaphor) will need all its 
troops in the field. 

One of the reasons why legislative 
issues might not all be resolved is that 
this is also a congressional election 
year, when all 435 House seats and a 
third of the Senate’s are up. Schedules 
have a way of slipping, as November 8 
looms larger and members hanker to 
be home reminding voters why they 
need to return to D.C. (sometimes leg- 
islators like to push bills through for 
campaign trail credit, but if measures 
are controversial resolution is often 
deferred until after the sponsor is 
safely returned to office). In any case, 
with the conventions in the summer 
and an early adjournment for cam- 
paigning and the election, there is not 
much time in which to do a lot of 
work. 

Also on the tax front is the need for 
$14 billion in additional revenue, 
mandated by last November’s White 
House-congressional budget agree- 
ment. Will the tax-writing committees 
consider again the measures museums 
and nonprofits beat back in 1987, 
such as the 5-percent tax on endow- 
ment income? Despite it being an 
election year, pressure to raise reve- 
nue will be intense. 

Tax-exempt organizations, espe- 
cially museums, will likely begin the 
fight this year to restore the full de- 
ductibility of appreciated property 
stripped from the tax code in 1986. 
Whether now is the time for all-out 
effort or not will depend on the politi- 
cal winds and an evaluation of dona- 
tion levels for 1987—the first tax year 


giving is affected by the alternative 
minimum tax. AAM will be collecting 
data to see if our worst fears were real- 
ized: that the tax-code revision had a 
chilling effect on donors of appreci- 
ated property, especially objects. It 
may be necessary to wait for the 
results of an additional tax year (for 
example, 1988), one that did not 
present the incentive to give that ex- 
isted in 1987 because of the cost of 
contributions going up in 1988 due to 
the final stage of rate-lowering. 

The vagaries of the legislative proc- 
ess, which makes all predictions—es- 
pecially chronological ones—dubi- 
ous, are well exemplified by the 
course of S. 187, The Native American 
Cultural Preservation Act, sponsored 
by Senator John Melcher (D-MT). The 
bill, regarding repatriation of Ameri- 
can Indian sacred objects and human 
remains held by museums, was intro- 
duced in December 1986; hearings 
were held in February 1987 but it has 
been in the process of being rewritten 
since that time. A full substitute is ex- 
pected to emerge in 1988 and may 
require another hearing. If it resem- 
bles the original bill in its adversarial, 
nonconciliatory approach to this sen- 
Sitive issue and in its creation of fed- 
eral precedent on repatriation of cul- 
tural objects, then AAM will be very 
active in presenting museums’ inter- 
ests in Opposition. 

There are other items, to be sure, 
ranging from the bills regarding vol- 
unteers and civil liability to revision of 
the copyright law, that require our at- 
tention, and on which 1988 will see 
progress. It will be a busy and critical 
time for museums on Capitol Hill. We 
invite you to see firsthand and take 
part in the advocacy process by com- 
ing to Washington for AAM’s Spring 
Legislative Conference and Advocacy 
Day, April 12-13. At that time, we can 
all evaluate just how far and how fast 
the other shoe has fallen. LJ 
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FOR BANNERWORKS, INC. 
ARCHITECTURAL TEXTILES 
AND DESIGN SYSTEMS 
$58 Ist AVENUE SOUTH 
SEATTLE, WA 98104 
(206) 622-8734 


TEXTILES 
IN 
EXHIBIT DESIGN 


1986-1987 
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* California Academy 
of Science 

¢ Denver Museum 
of Natural History 
Ramses II Exhibit 

¢ Smithsonian Institute 
National Museum of 
Mielelagamatat 

* Museum of Flight, 
Seattle, Wa. 
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Convenient Ways 
to 


Protect Displays 
from UV Fading 


Fluorescent Bulb Jackets 


Clear Mylar sleeve slides over bulb to 
stop fluorescent fade and diffuse glare 


without loss of visible light trans- 
mission. Jacket can be easily removed 
when bulb needs to be changed, and 
then can be reinstalled. 


E-Z Bond UV-Filter Material 


Transparent film, quickly applied to 
smooth glazing, converts display case 
glass or windows into clear UV fade 
control filters. 


For full details, contact: 


S@/I SELELN. 


53-11 105th STREET 
CORONA, NEW YORK 11368 
18-592-82 
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NOW IN ITS SECOND PRINTING! 


The 
Good 
Guide: 


A Sourcebook for Interpreters, Docents 
and Tour Guides by Grinder and McCoy. 
thee arian a A valuable book for museum and park 
dbcadaamtiba Plage d interpreters. Send for your copies 
your specilic needs. today—$12.95 plus $1.50 shipping. 


e Moving Storage Request our free catalog. 
Systems Ironwood Publishing 


For paintings, rolled PO. Box 8464 Scottsdale, AZ 85252 
textiles, spears and 
firearms in any 
size you require. 


e Aluminum 
Construction | 
designed, 
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“Oversized” Flat 
Drawer Storage 
Systems 

Any size available. 


e Any type of 


cabinetry 
custom designed to 
meet : : 
= sual adliens John Hilberry & Associates 
a —EEe Museum Design Specialists 
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ada 
64 page catalog. 
1 Brass, chrome, 
a Stainless crowd 
™ control products. 


New for 1988! 


What is History’s Future? 


Here in one book are hundreds of ideas 
and products for the specifier of brass, 
chrome and stainless steel. Combine that 
with competitive pricing, custom 
fabrication, design assistance, extensive 
inventory and quick ship capability and 
you know why Lawrence has been the 
industry leader since 1881. For your free 


catalog call your local dealer or contact 
us Today. 


LAWRENCE METAL PRODUCTS 


P.O. Box 400-M, 260 Spur Drive South, Bay Shore, NY 11706 
1 800 441-0019 © In NY State 516-666-0300 ¢ Fax:516-666-0336 


You have a voice in shaping history’s future. Join the 
dialogue, debates, and deliberations. Come to AASLH’s 
Annual Meeting in Rochester, New York, 
September 14-17, 1988. 


To receive a preliminary program in June, contact: 


Linda DiCiaula, Special Projects Coordinator 
American Association for State and Local History 
172 Second Avenue North, Suite 102 
Nashville, Tennessee 37201 
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YOUR UPDATED GUIDE 


To MUSEUMS AND 
ae ART GALLERIES 


IN CANADA 


THE 1987-88 OFFICIAL DIRECTORY OF CANADIAN MUSEUMS 
published by the Canadian Museums Association 





The Official Directory of 


CANADIAN MUSEUMS 


and related institutions 









































— : YES! Please send me ___ copy/copies of The 1987-88 Official Directory of 
1850 institutions listed. Canadian Museums at $ ____ each. My payment is enclosed. 





Indexed by name, location, type 
of institution, key personnel. 
NAME 


275 pages of information. ADDRESS 


$44.95 U.S. /$34.95 
U.S. for members of the Canadian _ 
Museums Association Mail your order, with payment, to the Canadian Museums Association, 280 


Metcalfe St., Suite 202, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada K2P 1R7. Make cheques 
payable to the CMA. 


CITY, PROVINCE/STATE, POSTAL CODE/ZIP 
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MUSEUM DIRECTOR’S JOURNAL 


Proving Value 


Museums’ Economic Contributions to Their Communities 


By Thomas A. Livesay 


useums are Often victims of 
their own success. Museums 
of the 1980s are operating ina 
different theater than in years past 
and, more often than not, by a set of 
ever-changing rules that augment, de- 
fine, and alter their priorities. While 
we wish that everyone would imme- 
diately recognize museums’ impor- 


tance to the rest of society, the truth is 
that their worth is questioned with in- 
creasing frequency. 

In New Mexico, as in many other 
States, the economic crunch brought 
about by falling oil, gas, and mineral 
prices in 1984-85 created a new com- 
petitiveness among state agencies as 
they scrambled for available funds. 
The Museum of New Mexico, as part 
of the Office of Cultural Affairs, repre- 
sented a relatively small agency within 
the state system. The common fear 
was that the museum would be lost in 
the shuffle for funding or would be- 
come an easy target for budget cuts. 

The question, in late 1986, was sim- 
ply, How do we sell ourselves? How 


80 


do we make certain that we can effec- 
tively compete with other agencies 
(and services) whose worth may not 
be questioned, such as jails, health 
care, transportation, and education? 
Along with an increased program of 
earned income, the museum chose to 
adopt an aggressive stance that, with 
luck, would get it past the years of 





economic difficulties. Fortunately, 
one tool was already at hand that 
would greatly assist those efforts—an 
extremely sophisticated admissions 
program. Not only did this program 
deliver dollars back to the museum; it 
also served as an excellent demo- 
graphic tool. Every Wednesday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday, the cashiers asked 
for the area code of each visitor, 
which was entered into the computer- 
ized cash register. The resulting print- 
Out yielded precise information con- 
cerning the origin of visitors. Fully 75 
percent of visitors to the Museum of 
New Mexico were from out of state, 
or out of the country. It was obvious 
that a lot of people were coming to 


New Mexico and that the museum 
was a major destination. But to what 
extent was this the case? And how 
could we prove our point? 

We decided to conduct an eco- 
nomic impact study for the museum. 
A total of 349 persons were inter- 
viewed at the three museums in Santa 
Fe, as well as another 148 persons at 
the five monuments scattered around 
the state. The figures from the study, 
backed up by the precision of the ad- 
mission numbers, were staggering. 
The findings showed that with a gen- 
eral fund appropriation of $3.1 mil- 
lion in 1985-86, the museum gener- 
ated or helped to generate: 
$244.8 million in total economic 
impact on the New Mexico economy, 
or 79 times its state allocation. This 
means that the museum helps bring in 
$79 to the state economy for every $1 
it spends. 





annually, or roughly 3.9 times its an- 
nual allocation. This means that every 
$1 spent by the state on the museum 
helps bring in $3.90 to the state as 
revenues from gross receipts tax. 

Since the museum had accurate ad- 
mission figures, the report can be eas- 
ily updated on an annual basis by ap- 
plying the data to the appropriate 
formulas. 

In addition to the basic economic 
impact, the report provided an analy- 
sis of how the museum and state mon- 
uments attract tourists to the state. 

There is, however, a potential 
downside. While the economic im- 
pact of the museum may need to be 
stressed from time to time, the proc- 
ess should be selective and always 
with the caveat that the museum 
serves a broader purpose. Neverthe- 
less, the results of the museum eco- 
nomic impact study have been most 
gratifying. For the first time, friendly 
legislators had ammunition to assist 
the agency in its financial request. 0 
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Foundation. 


The Foundation Directory 

New and Expanded 11th Edition! 

In this state-of-the-art directory, published by 
the Foundation Center, you'll get full facts and 
figures on more than 5,000 of the largest U.S. 
foundations. A powerful fund-raising tool, the 
Directory provides comprehensive foundation 
information, time-saving indexes to foundation 
giving interests, and complete statistical profiles 
of the foundation community. If you're planning 
your first fund-raising campaign or conducting 
your 100th, you'll have up-to-date information on 
the largest U.S. foundations at your fingertips! 
834" % 1114", 1001 pp., appendixes, indexes. 
ISBN 0-87954-199-7 


$74.95 Members $85.00 Non-Members 
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_which I'm including to ensure I receive the 





Order Form: My membership number is 
discounted Member Price. 






















Ship to: 
Member Non-Member 
Qty. Title Price Price ON ne ns 
The Foundation Directory $74.95 $85.00 Address — 
City 
State Zip Phone 
Shipping Charges: Subtotal a Institutional Individual 
Up to $10.00 =: $2.00 +Shipping Member UU Member U1 Non-Member 
$10.01-$25 = $3.00 TOTAL Membership expiration date 
$25.01-$40 = $4.00 ° Full of - Josed: 
$40.01-$75 + $5.00 ull payment o is enclosed: 
Check (for orders under $25.00) LI MC/VISA (Cirele) UJ 
MC/VISA # exp. date 





Signature 


Terms: Please report discrepancies or claims for unreceived items to the AAM within 30 days of receipt of your order. Books may be 
returned if defective or damaged. or if we have shipped the incorrect title. if the AAM is notified within 30 days of receipt. 


Billing: Orders from schools and museums should be prepaid or accompanied by an official purchase order. Orders from individuals 


should be prepaid. 


SEND ORDERS TO: American Association of Museums. P.O. Box 33399, Washington, DC 20033, 202/289-1818. 
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Rochester Institute of Technology 73 
Russell-Grosvenor Projections 52 
Rust Insurance ts 15 
Scott Plastics 73 
Smith-Cornell 3 
Solar Screen 18 
Sotheby's 75 
Soundalive 63 
Spacesaver 58 
Syma Systems 70 
TIAA-CREF 45 
Travel Plans International = 48 
Washington Art Associates 65 
The-Charles Webb Company 52 
Willoughby Associates cover 3 


Collections for Sale in Museum Shops, Bookstores and 

















Gift Catalogues 


Consisting of 6, 12, 18, 36 or more 
Slides with color cover and text pages 








Some Museums for which slide booklets have been made: 


Detroit Institute of Arts, Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, Jewish Museum of New York 


Houston, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Louvre, Prado, Uffizi, Vatic 


Reader Service Card #62 






= RESOURCE 
ME! 65 Bleecker St. 

| | New York, NY. 10012 

212-505-8700 





Museum of Fine Arts, 
an Museums 
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IssuUED FREE* 
Your American Association of Museums 
Gold MasterCard® account is issued FREE 
of an annual fee for the first year, and with a 
low continuing annual fee of $30 per year 
for subsequent years. That’s lower than the 
cost of most other cards. Plus, you get FREE 
additional cards for qualified family members. 


Low ANNUAL 


PERCENTAGE RATE 

Your AAM Gold MasterCard account bears 
a low annual percentage rate of 16.9% on 
average daily balances up to $3,500 and, as 
an added advantage, the rate drops to 15.9% 
for that portion of your average daily balance 
over $3,500. You'll find these rates signifi- 
cantly lower than most other banks or depart- 
ment store credit card accounts. 


Line Or CrepbiT 
The personal approach that MBNA® will 
use in reviewing your application as an AAM 
member may secure for you a higher line of 


credit. . .up to $15,000! 
TRAVEL BENEFITS 


Every time you make travel arrangements 
using your AAM Gold MasterCard account 
you receive these benefits— FREE of any 
added charge! 


© Up to $1,000,000 Common Carrier 
Travel Accident Insurance 


¢ Up to $3,000 Lost Luggage Coverage 


¢ Up to $5,000 Emergency Cash and/or 
Airline Tickets 


e 24-Hour ‘Travelers Message Service 

e Emergency Card Replacement 

© Guaranteed Check Cashing 

© Up to $3,000 Auto Rental Deductible 


Reimbursement 

@ Gold Passage Travel Service 

e Credit Card Registration Service 

@ Accepted at over 5 million locations 
worldwide 

@ No liability for lost or stolen cards—not 
even the $50 allowed by law. 








ASSOCIATION 
IDENTIFICATION 


Couple all the benefits described here, and 
much more, with the prestige of carrying a 
MasterCard that bears the AAM name on 
the front of the card. We think you'll agree 
that this is the on/y credit card you will want 
to carry. 


’ 
It’s Easy 
‘To apply call toll free: 


1-800-847-7378 


or complete the brief application below and 
send it to 


MBNA® 
P.O. Box 15023 
Wilmington, DE 19850 


The AAM Silver MasterCard entitles the bearer to 
many of the same benefits available to gold card holders. 


MBNA® (Maryland Bank, N.A.) a subsidiary of 
MNC Financial 
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Semmens e esse meee e enone nese sees essesee sess ssesessesssesssr===-" SEND NO MONEY! 22222222222 ee eee seco es eeseesesseee sess cesses seseseescesssess==== 
YES I wish to apply for an AAM Gold MasterCard account with credit lines upto BBI'W PERSONAL BANK REFERENCE: 

$15,000, and all other benefits described above. Should my application for a 
Gold MasterCard account not be approved, this request constitutes my application foraSilver 04-659 NAME OF BANK 
MasterCard account, also ISSUED FREE of an Annual Fee for the first year.” (Please print) 

10-500 LOCATION CONTACT 
NAME 
ADDRESS Use this section to request extra cards. If you wish an additional card issued to a co-applicant over 18 
CITY STATE ZIP years of age, complete the information — 
HOME PHONE ( ) BUS. PHONE ( CO-APPLICANT NAME (Please Print) 
ARE YOU: 0 Renting L) Own OC) Buying Monthly Payment $ aenuraicabinddbidelal TA SEGRE TY # 
SOCIAL SECURITY # EMPLOYER YEARS THERE 
DATE OF BIRTH POSITION ANNUAL SALARY $ 
PRESENT EMPLOYER hd HER INCOME $ WORK PHONE ( ) 
ave read this entire application, agree to its terms, and understand that I will be 

NATURE OF BUSINESS jointly and severally liable for all charges on the account. 
sccealabaahie —— CO-APPLICANT SIGNATURE 
ANNUAL OTHER Date 
SALARY $ INCOMETt$ SOURCE 


+(Alimony, child support, or separate maintenance income need not be revealed if you do not 
wish it considered as a basis of repayment.) 


PREVIOUS EMPLOYER IF LESS THAN 3 YRS. 
MOTHER'S MAIDEN NAME 


(for use when you request special action taken on your account) 


Years There 





Previous home address if at present address less than 3 yrs. 


I have read the entire application, agree to its terms, and certify the information 
is correct. 





APPLICANT SIGNATURE Date 
CREDIT CARD ACCOUNTS 

MASTERCARD® /VISA® ACCT. NO. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS® NO. 








es 


I (we) authorize MBNA® 10 investigate amy facts or obtain and exchange reports regarding this application 
or resulting account with credit reporting agencies and others. Upon request I (we) will be informed of each 
agency's name and address. 


*The ANNUAL FEE for the Association Gold MasterCard Account is $30. The ANNUAL 
FEE for the Association Silver MasterCard account is $20. The ANNUAL PERCENTAGE 
RATE is 16.9% for that portion of the average daily balance (subject to FINANCE 
CHARGES) equal or less than $3,500 and is 15.9% for that portion of the average daily balance 
(subject to FINANCE CHARGES) exceeding $3,500. Grace Period: You will not be 
assessed a FINANCE CHARGE if you pay the New Balance Total by the Payment Due Date 
(25 days after the billing date.) If this amount is not paid, FINANCE CHARGES accrue from 
the date of PURCHASE. A cash advance will bear FINANCE CHARGES from the date of 
transaction. OTHER CHARGES: You will be charged an overlimit fee of $15 if your New 
Balance Total on your billing date is more than 15% over your credit limit. You will be charged 
a late fee of $15 if you fail to make required payment within 20 days after the Payment Due Date. 
You will be charged a return check fee of $15 if a check is submitted as payment returned for any 
reason. 


This offer is not available in Delaware. (AAM) 
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But Have You Seen Pittsburgh? 


By R. Jay Gangewere 





an one city be reborn three 
times in 30 years? 

After burning itself out in the 
fire and smoke of steel-making during 
World War II, Pittsburgh rose Phoe- 
nix-like from its ashes in the 1950s, 
and pursued an afterlife which it 
called “The Pittsburgh Renaissance.” 
It was the first city after the war to 
recreate itself according to a master 
plan. By the 1960s it was a model for 
city planners throughout the United 
States. 

Then in the 1970s, after pollution 
controls, new parks, and skyscrapers 
at the Golden Triangle, and the redis- 
covery of one of the most dramatic 
city settings of any North American 
city, Pittsburgh went into Renaissance 
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II. This brought a new building boom, 
a light-rail transit system, more parks, 
and striking restorations such as an ur- 
ban mall in a 1900 train station (Sta- 
tion Square), and a home for the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Orchestra in a 
spectacular movie theater (Heinz 
Hall). One sign of the city’s transfor- 
mation was the statistical ranking of 
Pittsburgh, in 1985 by Rand McNally, 
as “America’s most livable city.” 

City planners are now intent on es- 
tablishing a cultural scene that will 
complete the transformation of a 
19th-century mill town into a 21st- 
century mecca of culture. 

So what is it about Pittsburgh? 
What is so special? As a native New 
Yorker who has experienced a num- 


L 
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ber of American cities and lived 
abroad, I think I know. 

The prime mover is geography. 
Pittsburgh is a hilly, mountainous city 
that never stops giving you a visual 
lift. Downtown is built on a triangle 
where three rivers meet—the Alle- 
gheny flowing south from New York 
State and the Monongahela flowing 
north from West Virginia to form 
what the French called /a belle ri- 
viere, the Ohio. 

The hills and valleys of Pittsburgh 
signal a second feature— stable ethnic 
pockets with strong neighborhood 
traditions. There’s Polish Hill, and 
Troy Hill (where the 19th-century 
Germans settled), and Squirrel Hill (a 
large Jewish community), and simply 
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“The Hill” (a black community upon 
which the TV series “Hill Street 
Blues” is based). 

For many reasons, the business 
leaders of Pittsburgh, such as R.K. 
Mellon, Andrew Carnegie, H.J. Heinz 
and his late son, Henry Heinz II, cared 
immensely about this city. Carnegie 
paternally lavished his money on 
“Dear old smokey Pittsburgh.” His 
magnificent culture center, The 
Carnegie, could not be duplicated by 
any city in the world. In Pittsburgh, 
business power joined with city 
power (as when industrialist Mellon 
joined with Mayor David L. Lawrence 
to create Renaissance I) in ways that 
few cities could envision. 

And beneath it all is the symbol of 
the steelworker, Joe Magarac, who 
knows nothing but making steel, and 
finally hurls himself into the furnace 
to become steel himself. This is a city 
with a dramatic past, a pantheon of 
leaders, a communal memory. . .facts 
that become important when you live 
in a place. 

When AAM holds its convention 
this June 3-7 at the David L. Lawrence 
Convention Center, visitors will be 
able to walk directly into Pittsburgh’s 
newest hotel, the Vista International 
at Liberty Center. Just four blocks 
north is “The Strip,” the city’s old- 
style out-of-doors food market, where 
people come in droves (especially on 
Saturdays) to hand pick their fruits, 
vegetables, and everything else edi- 
ble. Close to the Allegheny River, it is 
an area slated for development, and 
everyone from the mayor to the 
smallest grocer is interested in pre- 
serving its country-market honesty 
despite major riverfront projects. 

Four blocks from the convention 


From its distinctive skyline to its characteristic 
bridges, Pittsburgh’s appealing urbanscape 
awaits AAM delegates. 
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Do Your Own Lettering 
And Save $ $ $ 


Whatever your lettering requirements, you can save time and money by producing 
your own lettering in-house. Easy-to-use, versatile lettering systems from Gerber cut 
lines of lettering in over 180 typestyles for many applications: 





® signs — interior and exterior ® garment imprinting @ banners 
@ vehicle marking ® screenprinting @ flip charts, posters 







With Graphix®2 and Graphix®4, you can produce letters from 14" to 24” in height 
in colored vinyl film, reflective and metallic films, heat transfer materials, screen- 
print stencil, ruby and amber films, even rubber sandblast stencil. Options let you 
create logos and graphics, and produce large formats up to 48" 









Call today for details and the name of the Gerber dealer nearest you. Call toll free 
ss 






















Graphix®4 =| Graphix®2 

produces 1 | produces 

lettering up lettering up 

one igh orm” Gerber 






Scientific Products 
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OF SUCCESS 


Precision Photo Laboratories 
understands that personal 
attention to detail is the 
margin between success and 
failure. Careless neglect of de- 
tail can result in costly delays. 


Our professional staff is com- 
mitted to providing custom 
quality reproductions on time. 


Color your next exhibit with 
success. Contact Larry Brown or 
Customer Service at 513/898-7450. 


precision photo 
laboratories inc. 


5758 N. Webster St., PO. Box 14595 
Dayton, Ohio 45414 





Reader Service Card #65 
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center is the city’s classic hotel, the 
Westin William Penn (built 1913), 
right in the heart of the government 
and business district. Guests at this 
hotel will be just across the street 
from the city’s great landmarks. West 
of the hotel is Mellon Square, a center- 
piece of Renaissance I; this urban park 
is a great place to people-watch at 
lunchtime on any given workday. East 
is the USX Tower (the U.S. Steel Build- 
ing), by far the tallest building in the 
city, and nearby is the famous master- 
work by 19th-century architect 
Henry Hobson Richardson, the Alle- 
gheny County Courthouse and Jail 
(1888). 

A new rapid-transit system links all 
downtown areas and major hotels, 
but AAM delegates staying at the con- 
ference hotels will be within easy 
walking distance of the convention 
center. 

Across the Monongahela is the new 
urban mall, Station Square, a 40-acre 
example of adapting old architecture 
to exciting new commercial uses—on 
the scale of similar developments in 
New York, Boston, and San Francisco. 
The turn-of-the-century Pittsburgh 
and Lake Erie Railroad Terminal is 
now a shopping and restaurant center. 
The Grand Concourse Restaurant 
Once was the waiting room for rail- 
road travelers. 

The local passion for reusing grand 
old buildings is also evident in two 
large entertainment centers—both 
originally lavish movie palaces from 
the 1920s. Heinz Hall is the home of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, 
and the Benedum Center for the Per- 
forming Arts is used for the opera, the 
ballet, and major traveling shows. 
These are the cornerstones of Pitts- 
burgh’s claim as an entertainment 
center in the decades ahead. 

The areas around the Golden Trian- 
gle also offer a lot. On the North Side 
is the Buhl Science Center, the Aviary, 
the Pittsburgh Children’s Museum, 
the Pittsburgh Public Theater, the Mat- 
tress Factory (an arts center), and the 
architecturally striking Allegheny 
branch of the Pittsburgh Library. On 
the South Side a new art gallery scene, 
and new restaurants, are flourishing, 
the inevitable spin-off from the suc- 
cess of Station Square. 
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To the east is Oakland and the East 
End, where culture first put its roots 
down in Pittsburgh. People once es- 
caped the smoke from the mills by 
going to Schenley Park and the at- 
tendant cultural facilities. Here you 
find The Carnegie with its museums 
of art and natural history, and music 


Old Economy, a 19th-century village 
just a few miles down the Ohio from 
Pittsburgh. Trips to both these places 
are part of the pre- and post-confer- 
ence tour package being offered to 
AAM members. (Register early if you 
plan on visiting these popular sites.) 
Pittsburgh is a friendly, homey city. 





Pittsburgh’s 10K Great Race runs through the Squirrel Hill neighborhood. 


hall and library, and the University of 
Pittsburgh and Carnegie-Mellon Uni- 
versity. There are art galleries, the His- 
torical Society of Western Pennsylva- 
nia, Phipps Conservatory (flower and 
botanical displays), and unexpected 
tourist treats such as the Nationality 
Rooms of the University of Pittsburgh 
and the Stephen Foster Memorial. East 
of Oakland is the Pittsburgh Center 
for the Arts and the Frick Art Mu- 
seum, with a permanent collection of 
fine art assembled by the daughter of 
another Pittsburgh industrialist, 
Henry Clay Frick. 

Visitors to Pittsburgh often make 
the 71-mile trip to Fallingwater, Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s famous country house 
nestled in the western Pennsylvania 
mountains, or relish an excursion to 


But as a visitor you can walk like an 
Olympian god or goddess upon the 
heights (of Mt. Washington) and look 
down upon this city as if it were a 
sparkling toy at your feet. Or you can 
burst upon it from the William Pitt 
Tunnel (as everyone arriving from the 
airport does) and see Pittsburgh as an 
instant introduction to 20th-century 
life. You can see the city from the Top 
of the Tower restaurant at the USX 
Tower, or view it over dinner from 
one of the fine restaurants that line 
Mt. Washington. 

Have you seen Pittsburgh? In June 
of 1988, when AAM holds its annual 
meeting in the Renaissance city, you 
can. U 
Next Issue: The Architecture of Pitts- 
burgh. 
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ALMANAC 


Museum News Almanac 


Fifty Years Ago: 


Modern Structure Goes Up 
At Grand Rapids 


The Grand Rapids Public Museum, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Frank L. Du 
Mond director, has under construc- 
tion a new $180,000 building which 
will embody such modern ideas as 
street show windows, complete artifi- 
cial lighting of exhibit halls, air condi- 
tioning, and easily removable “cur- 
tain” partitions. 

The Museum News (Feb. 15, 1938) 


Twenty-five Years Ago: 
From the Desk of S. Dillon Ripley 


...1 think our government spokes- 
men so far have failed entirely to 
grasp the meaning of a museum as a 
living, laboratory-like research institu- 
tion. Again it is a question of the fa- 
cade. The government, as it were, 
stops with the exhibits, the collection. 
There is not a real understanding of 
what goes on behind the exhibits. It is 
part of the reason why the museum is 
grouped loosely into a category with 
the performing arts. Where the mu- 
seum should be considered as a com- 
pany of scholars like a college or uni- 
versity, it gets left hanging out on a 
limb as an exhibit, part of our culture 
like a dance group or a troop of folk 
singers, only fossilized. 
S. Dillon Ripley 
Director 
Peabody Museum of 

Natural History 
New Haven, CT 
Museum News (March 1963) U1 
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VISIT THE EXHIBIT HALL 
AT THE 83RD ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF MUSEUMS 


As the only national trade show for 
museum suppliers, the AAM will present for 
its delegates an exhibit hall containing 150 
booths occupied by exhibit design firms/ 
fabricators, display systems, figures, lighting 
companies, display cases, photo labs, storage 
systems, archival products, travel companies, 
printers, publishers, auction houses, 
museum store merchandise, consultants, 


computer software companies, inter-active 
video systems and much more. 


Show hours: 
Saturday, June 4, 9 am-1:30 pm 
2:30 pm-5 pm 
Sunday, June5, 9 am-1:30 pm 
2:30 pm-5 pm 
Monday, June 6, 9 am-1:30 pm 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MUSEUMS 
1225 Eye Street, NW, Suite 200 
Washington, D.C. 20005 


THE 1988 ANNUAL MEETING * JUNE 3-7 
DAVID L. LAWRENCE CONVENTION CENTER * PITTSBURGH, PENNSYIVANIA 








In the Next Issue of Museum News . . . 


Museum Architecture. 


The next issue will feature a look at the past decade of new 
museum building with special articles devoted to zoos and botanical 
gardens. In our round table, three major architects and four 
museum directors will discuss the challenges of planning for a new 
museum and what the future holds for architectural design of 


MUSEUMS. 
Advertising Deadlines 
Space reservation March 8 
Art due March 15 
Contact: Maureen McNamara 
Advertising Manager 
202/289-1818 
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Enter the World of Museums with a 


MUSEUM or 


$34 a year (six issues)” 





Send my subscription to: Send a gift subscription to: 

Name Name 

Address Address 

City State Zip City State Zip 
C1) Check enclosed $_-- —SSSSSSSSSSSSSSS _} Mastercard L] Visa 

* Nonmember subscription rate Card Sf | Expires 


Rates subject to change without notice 


Signature 


Please enter my institutional membership in the American Association of Museums 





AAM Institutional Membership benefits include: 

LL} Museum News and Aviso (1) Discounts on AAM publications O) Invitations to AAM’s annual meetings 
OC) Representation of professional interests at the federal level and in the private sector 

0 Eligibility for group health and retirement insurance and trustees, officers and staff liability insurance 


Institution 
Name O 


Museum Position 

















City/State/Zip 


Institutional Dues 


Dues are based on annual operating budget. 
My institution's annual operating budget for FY _________ is $_________ x 001 = $e 
O Minimum dues $75 © Payment enclosed $___________ D0. Please bit JJ $@ A. 


Return to: AAM, P.O. Box 33399, Washington, DC 20033. Dues subject to change without notice. 
© Send information on individual AAM membership. 

0 Send information on corporate affiliate membership. 

O Send information on AAM’s Accreditation and Museum Assessment Programs. 
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Please note: All U.S. AAM members are eligible to join AAM/ICOM each fall for the following calendar year. 


Please enter my individual membership* in the American Association of Museums 
lcm 
AAM Individual Membership benefits include: 

[] Museum News and Aviso 1 Discounts on AAM publications O Invitations to AAM’s annual meetings 

©) Information on job openings O Free or reduced admission to AAM-member museums 

0 Eligibility for health and retirement insurance and trustees, officers and staff liability insurance 





ES 
Name 
a 
Museum Position 

po EEE ae aaa 
Institution 


i 


Address 





* Individuals employed by for-profit organizations eligible only in corporate affiliate category: 


Individual Dues (Based on Annual Income) Please check one: 

O Above $55,001— $125 O $45,001-$55,000 — $105 1) $35,001-$45,000 — $85 O $25,001-$35,000 — $65 

O) $20,001-$25,000 — $55 O $15,001-$20,000— $45 O Under $15,000 per year — $35 O) Student* * — $25 
** Students must send a copy of valid student I.D. and choose either: 0 Museum News or UO) Aviso 

O Benefactor — $5,000 O) Sponsor — $2,500 O) Patron — $1,000 0 Donor — $500 1) Sustainer — $250 

0 Check enclosed $ © Mastercard WU Visa Card # 








Expiration date ______ 
Return to: AAM, P.O. Box 33399, Washington, D.C. 20033 ? 
Dues subject to change without notice. Si gma tute 
C Send information about institutional membership in AAM. C Send information on corporate affiliate membership 
Please note: All U.S. AAM members are eligible to join AAM/ICOM each fall for the following calendar year. 
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